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TO YALTA — AND BEYOND 
A Unit for This Week 


FTER past wars, nations which had fought common ene- 
mies together came to peace tables, each for itself. And 
they never made a warproof world. At Yalta, peace prob- 
lems topped the list — and the three great powers faced 
them together. That’s good news for the whole world. It is 
a sign that nations can work together, both in war and 
in peace. War is the common enemy faced at Yalta. 


HOW TO GET READY 

Ask the class to name conferences which preceded Yalta, 
and list them on the blackboard, Can they complete the list 
without help from you? Have them summarize what they 
vemember about Dumbarton Oaks. 

Now assign “Nazi Germany Is Doomed” for careful study. 
Call attention to the fact that major importance at the 
Crimea Conference was given to postwar problems. Ask 
each pupil to bring to class a list of definite steps agreed 
upon. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Open the discussion by asking why the “Big Three” 
needed to get together at this time. What differences among 
them seemed to: be growing up (Greece, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
world council vote)? These are all peace problems. 

Now write three general headings on the board, with 
plenty of space under each: (1) Postwar control of Ger- 
many; (2) Independence of liberated countries; (3) World 
peace organization. As you take up results of the conference 
which pupils have listed, write them under one of these 
headings. When all have been discussed, study them to see 
which show ability and willingness to compromise. Point 
out that each nation made concessions for the good of all. 
Then look ahead to “unfinished business.” (Palestine, Syria, 
French participation, security, etc.) Plan to study peace 
organization proposals (Dumbarton Oaks) in preparation 
for the San Francisco Conference. 


FOLLOW UP 


Obtain copies of Dumbarton Oaks proposals, one for each 
pupil if possible (see below). Work out with the class a 
reading list and a list of world organization questions and 
answers to be mimeographed and discussed at home. Make a 
blackboard chart of proposed organization. Ask a student 
group and members of your PTA to plan a student-parent 
“Town Meeting” for an all-school assembly. 
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QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


FEDERAL AID TO SAVE OUR SCHOOLS (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. In 1940, how many Americans were there who could 
not read and write? 

2. How much have teachers’ salaries gone up since '39? 

3. What are the largest and smallest amounts of money 
spent on a single classroom “somewhere in the U. S.”? 

4. How much money will the Federal Government con- 
tribute to public schools if the Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck bill is 
passed? 

5. How will these Federal funds be divided among the 
states? 

Questions for Discussion: 

If the number of teachers in your school were cut, what 
changes would it make in your classes and in the kind of 
education you are getting? 

What provision does the Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck bill make 
for spending Federal funds allotted to public schools? 

If Federal funds help to support the schools, would the 
Federal Government control education? 

Activity: 

Answer the questions this article asks about your school. 
Two need investigation. (1) Distance and transportation 
from home to school. Get a street or road map of your com- 
munity. Draw in bus and rail lines pupils use to reach the 
school. Locate each pupil’s home by a dot and your school 
by a red circle. Color the area within which pupils live. Esti- 
mate distance from homes to schools and average transport 
facilities. (2) What are “adequate” library facilities? In 
answering this, recall how your library has helped with 
recent projects. What did you need that wasn’t there? Ask 
students who have come from otker schools, to make com- 
parisons. 

Do you think your school needs Federal aid? List thought- 
ful suggestions for spending it if it were provided. Perhaps a 
member of your school board would like to visit the class and 
talk over your suggestions with you. 

The soldier described in this article couldn’t read the bul- 
letin board. Think back over things you have done in the last 
few days. Which couldn’t you have done without your ability 
to read and write? 


For Further Reference: 


America’s Schools, Problems in American Life Series, Unit 
16, National Education Association, 30¢. 


IN THIS ISSUE: Nazi Death Warrant * Federal Funds for Schools « Air 
News * An Immigrant’s Day in Court * Modernizing Congress * Science 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


Belgium and the Netherlands -- their political and 
economic problems. 

The United States contribution to the war effort in 
men, money, machinery. 

The personalities who will be at San Francisco, by 
Creighton J. Hill. 

When Austria was a power, by Walter C. Langsam. 

Builders of America: Nathan B. Forrest (Historical 
Picture Page). 

Know Your World — Honshu, main island of Japan 

















Schools for Tomorrow's Citizens, Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
No. 30, 10¢. 

Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal Aid for 
Education, by Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. Lawler, and others, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
price 20¢. 

Federal Support for Education: The Issues and the Facts, 
Research Bulletin of the Nationa] Education Association, 
September, 1937. 


“NAZI GERMANY IS DOOMED” (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Where is Yalta? What other important events have 
taken place near Yalta? 

2. What question of voting procedure blocked agreement 
at Dumbarton Oaks but was ironed out at Yalta? 

3. What agreement was reached on the Polish problem? 

4. What questions of great interest to France are still 
undecided? 

5. What definite agreements did the conference reach on 
action to force Germany to keep the peace? 


Questions for Discussion: 


What signs of willingness to compromise do you see in the 
conference results? 

Why does the Crimea Conference deserve a high place 
among great moments in world history? 

Why has the choice of U. S. delegates to the April conter- 
ence in San Francisco been generally received with hearty 


approval? 
For Further Reference: 

The Control of Germany and Japan, by Harold G. Moul- 
ton and Louis Marlio (Brookings Institution pamphlet). 

“Dumbarton Oaks Documents on International Organiza- 
tion,” Publication 2192, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., price 5e. 

“NEA Leaders Letter No. 28” (questions and answers on 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals). 

“Dumbarton Oaks,” Walter Lippmann, Atlantic, Dec. 44 
Also “The Crimean Conference,” Lippmann’s syndicated 
column, “Today and Tomorrow,” for Feb. 15, 1945. 
Activities: 

Proposals made at Dumbafton Oaks are the ground plan 
for world organization which we as a people will accept or 
reject. They can gain force only as we understand and be- 
lieve in them. Ask pupils to make out questions and give a 


quiz program. Let them test their own understanding and 
start their schoolmates thinking by going in small groups to 
give brief talks in other classes, volunteering to answer ques- 
tions raised by these classses. 

Ask the school librarian to assign the class a space in the 
library for a world organization table. Choose a committee 
each week to be responsible for collecting and arranging 
cartoons, mounted editorials, pamphlets, mag- 
reading lists, a question box, and perhaps an 
answer box attached to a card on which you write one ques- 


material on it: 
azine articles, 


tion of opinion each week. 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO COLLEGE (p. 19) 

After you've answered the questions Dr. Zeran asks this 
Tell her what 
kind of college you've decided on. Ask her to suggest several 
that might give you what you want. Get their catalogues and 
study them. Try to talk with several people you admire who 
went to these or similar colleges. They may raise questions 
Then try to list a first, second, and 
If they are near your home try to visit them 


week, have a conference with your teacher. 


you haven't thought of. 
third choice. 
and keep in touch with what goes on there. Getting ac- 
quainted now will help when you are ready to enroll. If you 
can't visit, why not correspond with someone now attending 
the college? 


YES, YOUR HONESTY (p. 12) 

You'll enjoy this story most if you read it aloud. Perhaps 
someone in the class heard George Papashvily and his wife 
on the radio program, “Author Meets the Critics.” If so, let 
him tell the class about it as introduction to the story. 

Action, personality, humor, and wonderful talk make the 
story good for dramatizing. Act out two scenes, one in the 
park, one in court. 


WHEN THE RUSSIANS TOOK BERLIN (p. 7) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. What war on American soil was part of the Seven Years’ 
War? 
2. Who was at the head of British forces in India? 
3. What country was Britain’s major ally? 
. Why did Russia change sides during the war? 
. What treaty ended the war in 1763? 


HOSPITABLE AUSTRIA (p. 14) 

Ask the class musicians to play a brief musical introduc- 
tion to Austria: Straus, Haydn, Schubert, Mozart. Canvas the 
class for records of their music. Ask your music teacher to 
teach you some of their songs. 


TO BIND UP THE WARRIORS’ WOUNDS (p. 16) 


Movie: White Battle Front: 16mm sound, plays 11 mins., 
rental $1.25. Shows mobile Red Cross Units, British Medical 
Services to fighting and civilian casualties, ambulances sent 
from U. S. (Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C.) 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 
I. c, b, b, b, c. 
II. Yalta, Curzon, China, Japan, San Francisco, France. 
III. c, a, b, ¢, 
IV. Chickamauga, Mexican, Houd, Stanton, Nashville. 





WORLD WEEK: The News Magazine for Fouth, peetienes weet 
telsecond-claes matter at Post Offic 
or more copies to ‘one address, 0c & school year cock’ (82 issues) on abe & 


inclusive ex: t during school holidays Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Mid-year. 
7 ie of March 3.18" Te79. Contents copyright. 1943. by Scholastic Corporation. SUBSCAIPTION PRICE. for a 


16 issues); single subscription: $1.25 a school year. Single copy 5 cents. Address mail to 


World Week, 220 East 42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEWS MAGAZINE FOR STUDENTS 







MORALE BUILDERS 


The small pouch being la- 
beled by Yeoman F/C Ellen — 
Bird, of Hillsdale, N. J., has 
in it twice as many letters — 
for the boys as there arein | 
all the surrounding pouches — 
which carry regular-size 
letters for them, Dr. LQ. | 
might ask: How many more — 
letters would the boys get 
if all the space were used — 
for V-mail; or, how much — 
less space would be used if © 
all letters were V-mail? 


(Harris & Ewing photo) | 
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GERMANY 


Her doom was sealed by © 
the conference at Yalta ‘ 







FEDERAL AID TO 
SAVE OUR SCHOOLS — 


Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck 
Bill 


YES, YOUR HONESTY ~ 


A Georgian immigrant’s | 
day in a court of law 
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GEORGE H. THOMAS 
"The Rock of Chickamauga” 
(1816-1870) 


ENERAL GEORGE H. THOMAS ranks 
next to-Grant and Sherman.as a 
leader of Union forces in the Civil War. 
He was born in Southampton County, 
Virginia, was graduated from West Point 
in 1840, and served brilliantly in the Mex- 
ican War. 

In spite of his Southern birth, Thomas 
remained in the Union army in 1861. He 
served as a brigadier general and major 
general of volunteers during campaigns 
in Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
(¥% 20 17, TOO! ANO | INTEND After the Union army was defeated at 

TO MAKE SURE THAT HE DOESN'T Chickamauga, Thomas replaced Rose- 

STARVE! 
x crans as commander and served under 
Grant during the victorious battles near 
Chattanooga. 

When he was criticized before the Bat- 
tle of Nashville, Thomas offered to resign 
if Grant so desired. Thomas had the cour- 
age to put the lives of his men and the 
success. of his cause above his personal 
glory or career. He refused to be rushed 
into battle until his army was ready to 
win a complete victory. 




































mauga, September 20, 1863, 
the Union line was shattered, 


but Thomas’ men stood firm, =e 
earning him the title: “The iM! ie 
Rock of Chickamauga.” 























MESSAGE FROM THOMAS, SIR! 
HE SAYS, “WE WILL HOLD THE 
TOWN Till WE STARVE!” 




























| 2. The Union army retreated to Chattanooga 
and Thomas was put in command until Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant arrived with reinforcements. 








3. During General Sherman’s march through 
Georgia, General Hood invaded Tennessee |} 20657 REALIZE 


: THAT HALF MY MEN 
and General Thomas was sent to oppose him. | ‘aie aimene aeanintal 
N as z 

























Y THOMAS SITS iN * 
! NASHVILLE WITH HOOO'S 
) ARMY IN FRONT OF HIM Sf 
WAY DOESNT THOMAS 
ATTACK / 


i | : ; : " a fr 5. Grant sent General Logan } 














to take command. But-before’ 
Logan arrived, Thomas at- 
tacked and destroyed Hood's 
army at the Battle of Nash- 
ville, December 15-16, 1864. fh 
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fied Nashville and then began training his 
men for a decisive blow at Hood's army. 
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International News photo 


“Big Three” at Crimea Conference make plans to wipe out Hitlerism, 
restore liberty to war-torn countries, and build a world organization 


HE death warrant of Nazism was signed at the Crimea 

Conference. The verdict was reached unanimously by 
all three judges, and from this decision there is no appeal. 
Now it is up to the “sheriffs,” Eisenhower and Zhukov to 
‘arry out the order of the Court at the earliest date. 

“Nazi Germany is doomed,” declared President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin. And as these 
words were uttered at the Russian resort city of Yalta, 
Crimea, the territory of the Reich was being invaded from 
the east, from the west and from the air. On the Eastern 
Front the Berlin-bound Russians were sweeping through 
Brandenburg, Silesia and Pomerania. On the Western Front 
the American-British-Canadian forces were smashing 
through the Westwall in a non-stop drive to the Rhine. And 
overhead — the third front — Allied bombers hammered day 
and night at writhing Germany. 

The Big Three’s mention of attacks on Germany from the 

north” as well.as the east, west and south (Italian Front), 
indicated that invasions of southern Norway, Denmark, and 
even the German Baltic coast, might be launched at any time. 

Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin clearly told the Germans 
just what “unconditional surrender” means. It calls for the 
taking of German territory, destruction of Nazi power, com- 
plete disarmament, “elimination or control” of war industries, 
occup tion and long-term control by a four-power Central 
Control Commission (with France included). In addition, 
the Germans are to pay “in kind” (goods and services) for 
the damage done in occupied lands. - 

The Big Three declare, however, that it “is' not our pur- 
pose to destroy the people of Germany” and that when 
Nazism and militarism have been wiped out there will be 
“hope for a decent life for Germans.” 
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The three leaders also announced an important agreement 
on “a general international organization to maintain peace 
and security” in the future, along the lines of the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan. This step involved the settlement of a dispute 
over the voting procedure to be used in the eleven-member 
security council. Russia’s insistence on a unanimous, rather 
than a majority vote, in the council on decisions to curb 
future aggressors had stalled the Dumbarton Oaks meeting. 
The Crimea statement explained that as soon as France and 
China were consulted the vote compromise would be an- 
nounced. 

A New York Times dispatch declared, however, that the 
tollowing compromise had been reached by the Big Three: 

(1) In all cases not involving economic or military action 
against an aggressor nation, decisions would be taken by a 
majority vote of the council, and parties to such disputes 
would not have the right to vote on their own cases. 

(2) In cases involving economic or military action against 
a nation charged with aggressive actions, the decisions would 
be taken only when a majority of the council, including the 
United States, Russia, Britain, France and China, all voted 
for such steps. Thus, Russia and the other four big powers 
would have a veto power over council decisions involving 
aggression. 

Some observers said the voting compromise was not a 
compromise at all, because Stalin had given up the right of 
veto in cases where it did not matter, but had kept it on the 
really important cases involving a possible charge of ag- 
gression against Russia. 

Others supported the compromise for the following rea- 
sons: At Dumbarton Oaks Russia had insisted that any of 
the five major powers on the council be permitted to keep 





UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 







‘ the council from raising any question that power did not 
want discussed. For example, Russia could have vetoed a 
discussion of a future boundary dispute with Poland. But 
’ under the compromise the council could discuss such a dis- 
pute and, furthermoré, Russia would not be permitted to vote 
on the case. In addition, a major power could not prevent 
the council from discussing a charge of aggression against 
it, The power could veto military or economic action, but it 
could not keep the council from condemrfing it as an 
aggressor. 


The San Francisco Conference 


In inviting France and China to discuss the council vote 
compromise, the Big Three took a step toward becoming the 
“Big Five.” In addition, the three world leaders invited all 
the United Nations to meet in San Francisco on April 25 to 
complete and approve a charter for the new world organiza- 
tion. The United Nations will meet on the day after the date 
when Russia must denounce her five-year neutrality pact 
with Japan unless she wishes it to run for another five years. 
But whether Russia will take an active part in the war against 
Japan is, however, still very much of a “guesstimate.” 

Secretary of State Stettinius will be chairman of the United 
States delegation to the San Francisco meeting. Cordell Hull, 
former Secretary of State and hailed as the “father of the 
United Nations,” will be a senior advisor. 

Other members of the American delegation are: Senator 
Tom Connally (Dem., Texas), chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations; Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep., 
Mich.) who proposed a treaty by the Allies to keep Germany 
and Japan from future aggression; (See February 5 issue.) 
Representative Sol Bloom (Dem., N. Y.), chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs; Representative Charles 
Eaton (Rep., N. J.); Commander Harold Stassen, former 
Republican Governor of Minnesota, and Dean Virginia Gil- 
dersleeve of Barnard College. 

The selection of members of Congress of both parties to 
the delegation recognizes the part the Senate plays in ap- 
proving all treaties with foreign countries. The appointment 
of a woman member was well received by commentators. 


The Polish Question 


On two other troublesome issues — Poland and Yugoslavia 
— the Big Three reached compromises which had been gen- 
erally expected by observers. 

They set the Polish eastern boundary along the Curzon 
line, with minor changes favoring the Poles. Poland is prom- 
ised territory in the north and west, at the expense of Ger- 
many, to make up for territory lost to Russia. The present 
Provisional (Russian-sponsored) Government of Poland will 
include other democratic leaders in Poland and abroad. 

The Polish government-in-exile at London quickly de- 
nounced the frontier changes and said it could not accept 
them. It called the Big Three’s fixing of Poland’s eastern 
frontier at the Curzon Line “the fifth partition of Poland,” 
this time by “her allies.” Polish officials said they did not 
want troublesome German areas in the west and north in 
exchange for territory lost to Russia. Such a “bargain,” they 
declared, would expose Poland to future German aggression. 

Supporters of the Big Three compromise replied that: The 
fixing of the Polish frontier along the Curzon Line was not 
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unfair because there are fewer Poles than non-Poles east ot 
the Line and, since the Big Three have proposed this settle- 
ment, these major powers will guarantee the independence 
of Poland and protect her from German aggression. 

The task of selecting a representative government from 
democratic leaders in Poland and London has been dele- 
gated to: Foreign Commissar V. M. Molotoff of Russia, and 
Sir Archibald Clark Kerr and W. Averell Harriman, respec- 
tively, British and American Ambassadors to Russia. The 
government they choose will serve until free elections can 
be held in Poland. 

Some followers of the Polish government in London were 
said to feel that a mistake was made in not accepting the 
compromise and making the best of a bad situation. They 
believe its criticism of the Big Three would merely hasten 
the collapse of the regime in London. 

As for Yugoslavia, the three leaders recommended that 
Marshal Tito and Premier Subasitch should expand their 
government to include former members of the Yugoslav 
parliament who did not work with the Nazis. (See February 
19 issue. ) 

Continuing their outline of plans for postwar Europe, the 


Big Three promised to help the people of liberated*countries 


form governments freely elected by the people. Observers 
generally said this statement offered hope to Europe if the 
Big Three powers confined their actions to “helping” the 
people rather than “ordering” them to do thus and so. 

France’s invitation to join the Control Commission was 
tairly well received by General Charles de Gaulle’s French 
Provisiaqnal Government. But the French continued to wait 
impatiently for the day when de Gaulle would be invited to 
sit down with Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin and discuss 
the future of Germany and of Europe. 

Comments in Congress on the Crimea Conference ranged 
all the way from statements calling it the “greatest step 
toward lasting peace in the world’s history . . .” to denuncia- 
tions of it as a “great victory for Stalin and for Russian im- 
perialism.” A majority in Congress generally approved the 
work of the Conference and hoped that the words of the 
“Crimean Charter,” and the earlier Atlantic Charter, would 
be backed up by firm but fair action in the future. 


Photo by Julien Brya: 


“GERMANY ... 
MUST MAKE 
PAYMENT 
FOR 
THIS DAMAGE 
TO THE 
GREATEST 
EXTENT 
POSSIBLE .. .” 
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Long-debated proposal urged upon Congress 


N a Massachusetts Army camp recently, a soldier’s name 

was posted for kitchen police duty. When ke failed to ap- 
pear, the soldier was called in and asked to account for his 
absence. 

“Why didn’t you appear for KP duty yesterday?” asked 
the sergeant. 

“I didn’t know I was supposed to,” said the private. 

“What do you mean, you didn’t know?” said the sergeant. 
“Your name was posted, wasn’t it? Can’t you read?” 

The private’s face turned red. 

“I can’t read, not even my own name.” 

The Army is now teaching this soldier the ABC’s he should 
have learned when he was a child. He is one of the lucky 
ones. Together with several thousands more like him, he 
represents the 10 per cent quota of illiterates the Army was 
obliged to accept when it was found that hundreds of thou- 
sands of able-bodied men all over the country werg being 
sent home because they couldn’t read or write. The 90 per 
cent rejected for illiteracy so far number nearly a million 
men. For the country as a whole, the 1940 census lists 
3,000,000 illiterates, and 10,000,000 functional illiterates 
(people who know their, ABC’s but can’t use them properly). 

This was part of the testimony offered by educators in 
support of the Federal aid-for-education bill, at hearings 
recently held by the Senate Committee on Labor and Edu- 
cation. The bill was introduced in the Senate by Senators 
Elbert D. Thomas (Dem., Utah) and Lister Hill (Dem., 
Ala.). A companion bill is sponsored in the House by Repre- 
sentative Robert Ramspeck (Dem., Ga.). 


A 20-Year Struggle 


The Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck bill is not the first of its kind 
to be introduced. For more than twenty years, advocates of 
Federal aid to the schools (elementary and high schools) 
have tried to get such legislation through Congress, but with- 
out success. Today they are more hopeful and more deter- 
mined than ever. Federal aid to the schools must come, they 
say, and the time for it is now. 

For the war has deepened the crisis in the nation’s ailing 
school system. Since Pearl Harbor, 280,000 teachers have 
left the profession. While some of these represent losses to 
the Army, and retirement because of marriage and old-age, 
a great number have left teaching for better-paying jobs. 

Teachers’ salaries have always been low in relation to 
other professions. But according to Dr. John K. Norton of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, their salaries have 
lagged far behind others in keeping step with the cost of 
living. He showed that the average salary of Government 
employees has risen 37 per cent since 1939 and that indus- 
trial earnings have gone up 85 percent. Teachers’ salaries, 
however, have gone up only 15 per cent. 

The outlook for 1945, says Dr. Norton, is that 197,000 
teachers (20 in every 100) will be paid less than $1200 
a year; 28,000 (8 in every 100) less than $600. Worst of all 
is the condition of country school teachers. At the White 
House Conference on Rural Education, held on October 3-5, 
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1944, U. S. Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker, 
said “many rural teachers receive about half what we pay 
cleaning women in the nation’s capital.” 

Because of these conditions, many schools have had to 
close down. Widespread overcrowding of classes, and the 
elimination of many subjects also have resulted. More serious, 
perhaps, is the decline in teaching standards. To fill the 
thousands of vacancies in the schools, temporary emergency 
certificates have been issued, many to poorly qualified per- 
sons, including teachers still in training, and in some cases, 
even to high school students. 


Education Denied 


That America’s children do not have equal educational 
opportunity was also brought out in the Senate hearings. 
Offered in evidence was the report of a two-year study con- 
ducted by five national education bodies. This report showed 
that some children receive 60 times more schooling oppor- 
tunity than others. This is because a few school boards spend 
as much as $6000 a year on a classroom while others spend 
as little as $100. Sixteen hundred dollars is the median for 
the nation, but there are 10,000,000 pupils in school systems 
which spend less than this amount per classroom unit. 

This is what these figures mean. Is your classroom warm, 
light and comfortable? Do you have a seat to yourself, and 
do you attend school a fulkday for at least nine months of 
the year? Is it unnecessary for you to walk a long distance to 
get to school because there is public transportation available, 
or a school bus? Does your school have an athletic field or 
a gym? Do you get instruction in hygiene and health care? 
Does your school supply you with textbooks and proper 
library facilities? If the answer to all these questions is yes, 
then the chances are your school is somewhere in the upper 
half of the list, or above the $1600 level. But if the answer 
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U. 8. Office of Education Chart 

Based on a sample of 45,525 examinations in February, 1943. 

The Army has rejected 25 out of every 100 boys at the age 
when they should be at their best. The main causes are eye 
and ear defects, mental disease, “educational deficiency.” 












is “no” to most of these questions, your school is probably 
below average. 

The Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck bill for Federal aid to the 
schools has been offered to correct these inequalities. The 
bill provides for: 

An Emergency Fund — Each year in which Congress finds 
an emergency, $200,000,000 will be divided among the 
states. This will be used to keep public schools open for a 
term of not less than 160 days a year, or to make suitable 
provisions for the education of pupils affected by closed 
schools. It would raise substandard salaries, It would pay for 
additional teachers, and would adjfist teachers’ salaries to 
meet the increased cost of living. 

An Equalization Fund — $100,000,000 will be used to help 
equalizé educational opportunities within the states. This 
money would be used mostly to build new schools, and to 
repair and expand existing school facilities. 


More Aid to the Poorer States 


Under the bill, most of the states would benefit. But the * 


poorer states would benefit the most, for the money would 
be divided according to financial need and school popula- 
tion. This provision differs from the usual method. of allotting 
Federal funds to the states. For the most part, such funds 
have been on a dollar for dollar matching basis, with the 
Federal Government matching the funds the states were will- 
ing or able to put up. This meant that the poorer states got 
less than the rich ones. 

The bill also provides that control of the schools shall re- 
main with the states. It specifies also that Federal money 
shall not be used as a substitute for state funds. States seek- 
ing benefits under the bill must continue to spend as much 
for their schools as they did in 1943-44. 

Provisions for separate schools for minorities are also made. 
Funds for such schools would be given on the basis of the 
minority’s proportion of the whole population. For instance. 


Location of states according to current school 
expenditure per pupil enrolled, 1939-1940 





Research Division, National Education Associatio: 


The inequalities of educational opportunity shown here are 
not due primarily to lack of effort on the part of some 
states, but rather to the fact that these states lack the 
financial resources to support a better school system. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 





if the Negro population in a state, which has separate schools 


for Negro and white children, is 10 per cent of the total ( 


state population; then not less than 10 per cent of the 
Federal money shall go to the Negro schools in that state. 


The Fear of Federal Control 


A stormy course is predicted for the bill. Although most 
national education bodies back it, some de not. Some church 
school groups and some fraternal bodies are opposed to it. 
These groups and the Congressional opponents of the bill 
say that the whole principle of Federal aid to the schools is 
dangerous. 

They believe that Federal aid means Federal control. They 
insist that once the Government starts giving money to the 
schools, then it is but a short step before it starts to dictate 
what subjects shall be taught, and what the teachers may 


say. This is not the American way, these critics add, pointing 


to Nazi Germany to prove how dangerous national control 
of education can be. 

To this, Senators Thomas and Hill and Representative 
Ramspeck reply that they too are opposed to Federal.control 
of theAchools. They contend that their bill need bring no 
more Federal control than did the Land Grant Act of 1862, 
under which most of our state universities were set up. 

The opponents of Federal aid also claim that the states 
with poor educational facilities have the money to improve 
them. That the difficulty lies with the people of these states 
who do not demand better schools. 

According to the National Education Association, the 
tacts prove that the poorer states generally are supporting 
their schools up to the limit of their capacity. The average 
taxes per person amount to only $18.39 in Mississippi as 
compared to” Nevada’s $109.33, but Mississippi is spending 
a much larger share of its tax money to support education 
than is the State of Nevada. Mississippi lacks the financial 
resources (taxable property, etc.) to support a better school 
system, unless it gets Federal funds. 


Democracy’s Bulwark 


In the view of many educators, these figures prove that 
the schools need help. What’s more, the American people 
as a whole are in favor of such help. They cite the results of 
a nation-wide survey conducted by the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of Denver, which showed 
that eight out of every ten people approved Federal aid to 
the states, provided the states continued to have the final 
say over school policies. Again and again, the importance of 
an education in a democracy was stressed at the Senate hear- 
ings. Democracy means government by the people, as well 
as for the people, and for that we must have a well-informed, 
well-educated citizenry capable of giving their best to the 
common good. 

Will the Thomas-Hill bill be passed by the 79th Congress? 
Last year, an identical bill was defeated. This year, how- 
ever, there is a new element in the situation. In the last 
elections, both major parties included Federal aid to the 
schools in their party platforms. And President Roosevelt, 
who last year did not actively support the Federal aid bill, 
now has come out for aid to states “that need it.” Supporters 
of the Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck legislation are hoping this will 
help to swing it through Congress this week. 
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Historical Pictures 


Frederick the Great at Kunersdorf in 1759, where the Prus- 
sians lost 18,500 men and their entire equipment to the 
Russians. In this war the Russians again captured Kunersdorf, 
as part of their encirclement of nearby Frankfurt on the Oder. 


WHEN THE RUSSIANS 
TOOK BERLIN 


HE present armed struggle is generally called the Second 

World War because the conflict that raged from 1914 to 
1918 was popularly regarded as the first to be fought on a 
world-wide scale. In reality, the first modern war that was 
fought on several continents, and the first to deserve the 
description of world war, was the contest which is known 
in history as the Seven. Years’ War (1756-1763). 

This war was fought largely in Europe, but it was also 
fought in the western hemisphere and in Asia. In North 
America the struggle came to be known as the French -and 
Indian War. It started in 1754, two years before the war in 
Europe. That, you recall, was the war in which the British 
General Braddock suffered a disastrous defeat. 

The Asiatic part of the war had as its outstanding military 
man Robert Clive. He won great victories over the French 
and Asiatic Indians at Calcutta (17568) and at Plassey 
(1757). Later, this founder of Britain’s Indian Empire 
proved to be as able an administrator as he was a successful 
soldier. In both America and Asia, and on the high seas, the 
war ended in victory for the British and failure for the 
French. So, too, it turned out in Europe. 


Eruption Starts in Prussia 


On the European continent.the Seven Years’ War was 
tought mainly by England and Prussia against France and 
Austria. But at-ene time or another there were also involved 
Saxony, Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Spain. 

The war began, as can hardly cause astonishment, by an 
offensive invasion on the part of Prussia, Her king feared 
that Austria was planning to recover the rich province of 
Silesia, which Frederick the Great had taken from Maria 
Theresa in the 1740s. (This is the same province in which 
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so much of German industrial strength is now located, and 
in which the Russian streamroller is now overwhelming the 
Germans. ) 

France supported Austria in the war of 1756 largely be- 
cause of the efforts of Prince Kaunitz, chief adviser to Maria 
Theresa. Kaunitz, indeed, was the chief architect of the 
whole coalition against Prussia. Through what is called a 
“diplomatic revolution” Kaunitz turned the traditional 
Franco-Austrian enmity into an alliance. But France also 
was ready to help Austria in the hope of getting some Prus- 
sian territories in the Rhineland. 

Since France and England already were at war over . 
colonial questions in America and Asia, and since England 
objected to certain Austrian policies with respect to the Neth- 
erlands, the war quickly involved the four great powers of 
western and central Europe. 

When Frederick invaded Saxony, the better to get at 
Austria, he drew the wrath of the Poles, for their king was 
also ruler of Saxony. Russia and Sweden entered the conflict 
because they saw in the general difficulties of Prussia a 
chance to expand their own Baltic possessions. Spain, finally, 
joined in 1761 as an ally of France. 

Things for some time did not go well with Frederick and 
his Prussians. He found it difficult to fight on several fronts 
at the same time. England helped, but her aid was confined 
to financial contributions and to naval attacks on her ene- 
mies’ overseas possessions. 


Russia’s Change of Heart Helps 


At last, in 1762, Frederick’s determination to hold out at 
all costs won its reward. In that year both England and 
France decided that they had had enough of the fighting and 
signed the Treaty of Fontainebleau. Then Russia not only 
deserted Austria and the coalition, but actually joined 
Prussia! 

This switch occurred because Empress Elizabeth died and 
was succeeded by Tsar Peter III, who admired Frederick’s 
military prowess. Russia did not give Frederick much direct 
aid, but she made it possible for him to concentrate on Aus- 
tria as his main enemy. The Austrians soon were defeated 
and accepted the Treaty of Hubertusburg. General peace 
was restored in 1763 by the Peace of Paris. 

Frederick’s final victory was especially sweet because at 
one time his fortunes were so low that the Russians occupied 
his capital, Berlin (1760). This city, which again suffered 
enemy occupation less than fifty years later (by the French 
in 1806), dates from the 13th century. 

During the reign of John Cicero as elector of Brandenburg 
(1486-1499), Berlin became the permanent seat of the 
Hohenzollern family. With the creation of the kingdom of 
Prussia in 1701, Berlin became a royal capital. Thereafter 
its diplomatic and economic importance rose rapidly. 

When Frederick the Great died (1786) its population was 
145,000. A century-and-a-half later, when the Nazi govern- 
ment in 1939 started the Second World War, Berlin boasted 
4,300,000 residents! What will the number be in 1950? 









ONGRESS is under steadily mounting pressure to modern- 
ize its lawmaking machinery. It is on the threshold of 
what is undoubtedly the most important period in its history. 
It will soon have to pass not only on peace terms but play 
an important part in shaping the postwar world and fixing 
America’s place in it. 

Up to now Congress has played second fiddle to the 
executive department in making decisions on the conduct of 
the war. Congress gave the President a lot of blank checks 
and since 1940 has played a minor role in government. Now, 
as the period of personal government moves toward an end, 
Congress is getting ready to re-assume the reins of power 
Even as it does so it is realized by friends and critics alike 
that in many ways Congress is ill equipped to play its part 
in the job ahead. 

Many Congressional methods are outworn. Others -are 
clumsy and cumbersome. Congress has bestirred itself to 
meet the problem and has created a joint committee to inves- 
tigate its lawmaking machinery. The committee’s job is to 
streamline Congress for efficiency. Many criticisms can be 
made against the way Congress operates. It has many means 
of burying bills by slow-motion action, even against the 
wishes of a majority of the membership. 


A Man with Many Jobs 


But greater than all these and other existing faults is a 
basic trouble which is implicit in the Congressional election 
system itself. Each congressman must play a double and 
oftentimes self-contradictory role. He must represent and 
lobby for his district and at the same time he must safeguard 
national policies. These two jobs often come into direct con- 
flict with each other. Upward of 70 per cent of the average 
member's time today is devoted to work in behalf of private 
individuals in his home district. Some of this involves jobs, 
the getting of contracts, and other forms of patronage. Others 
are merely simple inquiries for information. 

Thus smothered by local demands, by customs and rules, 
the average member gets little chance to study general legis- 
lature. It is not until a member has served a number of 
terms, and is lifted by seniority to the top of a committee, 
that he has any real opportunity to do important work. 
With all this pulling and hauling it is surprising that any 
legislation gets enacted. 

These are some of the things which the self-investigating 
committee of Congress must deal with. Fhe committee has 
two years of life. At the outset it will move forward with 
fair speed upon those measures where there is fairly com- 
mon agreement. Larger and better paid staffs for Congres- 
sional offices now lie ahead. A few committees already have 
the power to hire expert assistance. This movement will be 
extended. 

The need for simplifying committee structure is an urgent 
one. The Senate has 33 permanent and 12 temporary com 
mittees. The House has 48 permanent and 8 special com- 
ittees. There are 23 joint committees and commissions in 
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Will Congress Overhaul Its Machinery: 






























Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Our Handicapped Congress 


Congress. Their duties and scope of action often overlap. In 
this welter of committees hot fights over jurisdiction of bills 
occur in both branches. 

Some experts fee] that legislation could be handled in a 
much more efficient fashion if the number of committees 
were trimmed to about 15 in each branch, with each member 
serving on only one committee. At present, Senators usually 
serve On six or eight committees and some have as many as 
ten assignments. In the House, despite its 435 members, 
many members serve on four or more committees, This re- 
sults in hasty and poorly considered legislation. The seniority 
system may also be altered before the present probe is fin- 
ished. Under this system, unfit men sometimes are lifted to 
the chairmanship of important committees simply by getting 
re-elected and outliving other men. 

Outside groups have already studied the need for revamp- 
ing Congress. One of these is the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, which has presented its findings in an excellent 
pamphlet by Robert Heller, “Strengthening the Congress.” 
Another organization, the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, has just completed.a four-year study on modern- 
izing Congress. One eloquent paragraph from its report 
summarizes the basic problem facing Congress today: “Per- 
haps later it will be clear in retrospect that, at the end of 
World War II, Congressmen found themselves faced with 
decisions beyond their resources, with which they could cope 
only by deciding to stop being local politicians and devoting 
their time and energy to being national statesmen.” 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 
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TAIL-FIRST PLANE 


Air-minded citizens of Illinois 
may have been startled recently 
by an unusual sight. Scott Field 
is in Illinois, and aviation en- 
thusiasts of that state are used 
to the thunder of airplane en- 
gines over their heads. Looking 
up, it is no surprise to see the 
plane itself’ But if the plane 
seems to be flying backward — 
that is something of a shock! 

The plane that appears to fly 
backward — but doesn’t — is one 
of the world’s most unusual 
fighter planes. It is the Curtiss 
XP-55, called the Ascender, and 
is one of a number of types de- 
veloped experimentally for the 
Army Air Forces. 


Pusher Prop 


The Ascender is a fast and 
highly maneuverable pusher- 
type fighter, according to G. W. 
Vaughan; president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. It has its 
power plant and wing surfaces 
mounted to the rear of the 
pilot, while the elevator con- 
trols are in the forward-most 
part of the nose —a direct op- 
posite of conventional type air- 
craft. 

The XP-55 (“X” stands for 
experimental and “P” for pur- 
suit) has been under develop- 
ment since the spring of 1939. 
It is a low-wing, all-metal, tail- 
first, single-engine, single-place, 
pusher, pursuit plane. Hts rud- 
ders are near the ends of the 
swept-back wing, instead of at 
the rear of the fuselage. Both of 








the rudders are fully movable. 

The Curtiss Ascender has an 
Allison 1,275 horsepower en- 
gine. It has a kickoff control, by 
which the pilot can jettison- 
the three-blade, constant-speed 
prop, if he has to make an 
emergency jump. Up until now, 
one of the greatest disadvan- 
tages of pusher-type aircraft has 
been the danger of bailing out, 
and being caught in the whirl- 
ing blades of the propeller. The 
pilot of an Ascender does not 
have this fear, as the kickoff 
control enables him to drop the 
prop before he bails out. 


Why Tail-First? 


The tail-first Ascender, says 
Curtiss-Wright, has many ad- 
vantages over conventional de- 
sign-planes. It has a speed equal 
to, or greater than, other planes 
of the same horsepower. It is 
highly maneuverable, and has 
better rudder control for recov- 
ery from spins. The guns, being 
clustered in the nose, fire 
straight ahead and need not be 
synchronized to fire through the 
prop, thus limiting their rate of 
fire. 

The Ascender has improved 
visibility and search view, be- 
cause the engine is behind the 
pilot. It handles easily at high 
speed because the elevators, 
being in front, are not affected 
by the compressibility wake of 
the wing. 

Performance data of the As- 
cender is still restricted. 


r : ” Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
Flight view of the new, experimental pusher-type Curtiss Ascender. 
lt boasts forward control services and rudders near the wing tips. 





Side view of the new “tail-first” 
rear of the Ascender, drives a 


PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 





Closely guarded secrets about 
the powerful gunfire system on 
the P-61 have been revealed by 
General Electric, designers of 
the armament equipment. 

One of the facts that can now 
be told is that .50 cal. machine 
guns on the P-61 operate on a 
revolving turret, and can be 
aimed and fired by gunners lo- 


cated in comparative safety 
many feet away. 
Nicknamed the “Black 


Widow,” the P-61 is primarily 
a night fighter. Its remote con- 
trol gunnery system enables 
gunners to~ bring a wicked 
stream of fire to bear on en- 
emy planes with great accuracy. 

The revolving gun turret is 
directed from either of two 
sighting stations. One of these 
stations is located in the for- 
ward part of the plane; the 
other is in the rear. 

Either of these sighting sta- 
tions can take over control of 
the gun turret, although usually 
it is directed by the gunner in 
the forward station. If the gun- 
ner in the rear blister wants to 
aim and fire the guns, he can — 
providing the turret is not being 
used by the front gunner. He 
simply grasps an action switch 
which turns the control of the 
turret over to him. Such a sys- 
tem of shifting fire control per- 
mits far superior sighting and 
firing. 

Because the gunner is sta- 
tioned in one part ofthe plane 
while firing the guns in another 
part, it might seem that he 
would sometimes misdirect his 
guns and hit other parts of the 


or 
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plane. The Allison engine, in the 
Curtiss Electric 3-blade propeller 


ship. However, fire interrupters 
prevent the guns from being 
shot when aimed in a direction 
that would endanger any part of 
the plane or its crew. This func- 
tion is performed automatically. 

Although the Black Widow 
has seen action in both the Pa- 
cific and European theaters of 
war, it is now being used pri- 
marily against the Japs. In Eu- 
rope, it was used to track down 
and destroy robot bombs. Dur- 
ing the first two months follow- 
ing D-Day, P-6ls were re- 
ported to have shot down more 
than 400 German aircraft. 

The P-61 got its nickname 
from its original camouflage job 
—a _ solid, jet-black coat of 
paint. Pilots know it as a night 
prowler, but it can also be used 
to great effect on daylight raids. 
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of a B-29? 


+ The pilot of a B-29 is 
officially known as the 
Airplane Commander. 
Airmen call him the A. C. 
Second in command of 
a B-29 is the co-pilot. 
He sits on the right of 
the A. C. 

Next week we “will 
present “Iron Mike,” 
which was scheduled for 
this issue. 
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General Douglas MacArthur shakes hands with two men at a time as he 
greets the recently freed internees from Santo Tomas prison camp. 


On the Battlefronts 


THE PACIFIC. American Marines 
have made a landing within 750 miles 
of Japan by taking Iwo Jima (Jima 
means island). Fierce fighting was en- 
countered on this volcanic dot in the 
Pacific because of its strategic value. 
Other islands in this vicinity were also 
bombed, as well as the Tokyo-Yoka- 
hama area where Admiral Mitscher be- 
gan the heavy assault on February 16, 
with 1,200 carrier planes from a pow- 
erful U. S. naval task force. The ships 
anchored off Honshu, Japan, and 
formed a line 200 miles along the 
enemy coast. There were 15 to 20 of 
the largest carriers, protected by the 
fastest battleships and a covering screen 
of destroyers, cruisers, submarines, and 
minesweepers. More than 500 Jap 
planes were destroyed, with an added 
150 damaged; at sea, an escort carrier, 
three warships, and ten other ships 
were sunk. Our losses were 49 planes. 

On Luzon, the Yanks retook Corregi- 
dor, and mopping-up operations con- 
tinued in Manila. In Burma, the British 
crossed the Irrawaddy River; they also 
made a landing 65 miles southeast of 


Akyab. 


EAST: It’s a toss up between Mar- 
shals Zhukov and Konev as to which of 
them will dine in Berlin first. While 
Zhukov’s First White Russian Army was 
massing on the banks of the Oder River, 
about 30 miles due east of the Nazi cap- 
ital, Konev’s First Ukrainian Army was 
making lightning advances across the 
Brandenburg border of Silesia to within 
67 miles. This new march opened the 
possibility for a junction of the two 
Armies, leading to a possible coordi- 
nated assault on Berlin—from east, 
south, and southeast simultaneously. 
Earlier in the week, the Russians cap- 
tured Budapest, after a 50-day siege. 

WEST: A helping “arm” —the air 
force — was extended to the Russians by 
their Western Allies to bomb cities in 
the path of the Muscovite drive. Dev- 
astating attacks by 1,300 planes of the 
RAF, followed punctually by 1,100 
Flying Fortresses and Liberators of the 
U. S. Eighth Air Force, were made on 
Dresden and Berlin. Recent aerial 
pounding of Nazidom has cut it? oil 
production 80 per cent. On land, the 
British closed in on Goch, a “pill box 
cluster” of the Siegfried Line; while 
the Yanks reentered Germany at Saar- 
brucken. 


On the Diplomatic Front 


BELGIUM: The political storm in 
Belgium has temporarily blown over. 
Achille Van Acker, a socialist and for- 
mer labor minister,‘ has succeeded Hu- 
bert Pierlot as premier and formed a 
new cabinet of “national unity,” com- 
posed of all political parties: Socialists, 
Liberals, Catholics, Communists. 

THE NETHERLANDS: The Dutch, 
too, have a cabinet crisis. The govern- 
ment-in-exile in London handed in its 
resignation. Queen Wilhelmina imme- 
diately requested Premier Pieter S, Ger- 
brandy to form a new Cabinet on a 
broader base, to include representatives 
of liberated areas in southern Holland. 

GREECE: The shouting and shoot- 
ing are over. A peace pact has been 
signed between the leftist EAM (Na- 
tional Liberation Front) and the gov- 
ernment of Premier Nicholas Plastiras. 
By its terms, the ELAS (fighting branch 
of the EAM) is to surrender its arms 
within fourteen days, and those who 
committed crimes during the civil strife 
are to be punished. The government 
promised a vote on the question of 
monarchy, also a general election this 
year. According to an Associated Press 
dispatch, “George Siantos, secretary 
general of the Communist party and 
spokesman for the EAM, said that he 
was pleased with the agreement.” 


General Roosevelt 


What Happened: The Roosevelts now 
have a general in the family. The Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 58 to 11, confirmed the 
promotion of Colonel Elliott Roosevelt; 
second son of the President and com- 


‘manding officer of a photographic recon- 


naissance air unit, to brigadier general. 
At the same time the Senate approved 
the promotion of 77 other Army colonels 
to one-star generals. 

What’s Behind It: There probably 
would have been no debate in the Sen- 
ate about this routine promotion were 
it not for the recent incident in which 
Elliott Roosevelt’s bull mastiff, Blaze, 
traveling with an “A” priority to the 
West coast, caused three noncommis- 
sioned men to be put off an air liner at 
Memphis. Responsibility for the “A” 


priority to Blaze was traced to Colonel 


R. W. Ireland, Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Priorities and Traffic. 
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Money Power for Peace 


What Happened: Money may not only 
talk, but it may fight. To prevent future 
money warfare, President Roosevelt sent 
a request to Cengress, urging prompt 
approval of the Bretton Woods -pro- 
posals for an international monetary 
fund, and an international bank for re- 
construction and development. “If we 
are to measure up to the task of war,” 
the President declared, “we must see 
that the institutions of peace rest firmly 
on the solid foundations of international 
political and economic cooperation.” 
Acting on the President’s request, a bill 
was introduced jointly in the Senate, on 
February 15, by Senators - Wagner 
(Democrat of New York) and Tobey 
(Republican of New Hampshire). 

What’s Behind It: Recognizing that 
economic crises are not isolated, repre- 
sentatives from 44 nations met at Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H., last July and drafted 
what might be called an international 
monetary peace pact. Its two main pro- 
posals were: (1) to create an interna- 
tional *honetary fund to k€ep the ex- 
change rates of national currencies on 
an even keel, and (2) to establish an 
international bank, which would grant 
loans for reconstruction and develop- 
ment projects in member countries. This 
international monetary fund is to be 
$8,800,000,000, of which the U. S. is to 
furnish 28 per cent, or $2,750,000,000. 
The international bank is to have a cap- 
ital of $9,100,000,000, and our share in 
it would be approximately 35 per cent, 
or $3,175,000,000. The American Bank- 
ers Association, while approving the 
world bank, is opposed to the interna- 
tional monetary fund. 


Uncle Sam’s Big Pay Day 


March 15 will be pay day for Uncle 
Sam. That’s the final day on which to 
file one’s federal income tax. The pro- 
cedure is quite simple this year. The 
government has distributed some 45,- 
000,000 “withholding receipts” (Form 
W-2) to persons gainfully employed. 
Anyone whose 1944 income was less 
than $5,000, and mostly in the form 
of wages subject to the withholding 
tax, may use Form W-2. Others will 
have to use the regular form 1040. 
With W-2, one does not attach any 
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money —the government figures the 
tax and mails to the taxpayer either 
a bill or a refund. People who have 
had more than one employer in 1944, 
will have to submit more than one W-2. 

Also due on March 15 is the “unfor- 
given portion” of your 1943 tax —if ‘ 
you didn’t pay your tax in full for that 
year. A report by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau shows that Federal taxes took 
$42,125,986,550 of the country’s war- 
time incomes in 1944, or an increase of 
$10,201,456,234 over 1943. This is more 
than the total tax bill in recent peace 
years. Largest part of that total revenue 
— $34,130,123,089 — came from _indi- 
vidual and corporation income taxes. 
Combined total of these for 1944 was 
$34,130,123,089. 


Down Mexico Way 


What Happened: A board of experts 
— 38 strong — accompanied Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius to the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, which opened in Mex- 
ico City on February 21. This is one of 
the largest delegations that has ever 
represented the United States at a Pan- 
American parley. Included were high 
government officials, representatives of 
labor, management, agriculture; Army 
and Navy officers, and technical special- 
ists from federal agencies. In addition, 
there were. the following special Con- 
gressional advisers: Senator Tom Con- 
nally, Democrat of Texas, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign -Relations Commit- 
tee; Senator Warren R. Austin, Repub- 
lican, of Vermont, member of the Senate 
committee; Representative Sol Bloom, 
Democrat, of New York, chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee; and 
Representative Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Republican, of Massachusetts, ranking 
minority member of the House com- 
mittee. Representative Luther A. John- 
son, Democrat. of Texas. also a member 
of the House committee, is alternate 
for Mr. Bloom. 

What’s Behind It: The size of the 
delegation and its broadly representa- 
tive character reflect the importance 
Washington attaches to this confer- 
ence. Topmost on the order of business 
is the relation of the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere to the world se- 
curity plan projected at Dumbarton 
Oaks. 































Thomas, in Detroit News 
“General, are we retreating from the 
Americans or charging the Russians?” 


In Exactly Eleven Weeks 


‘ What Happened: “You are hereby 
sentenced to be hanged by the neck 
until dead.” With these words, on Feb- 
ruary 14, ended the eight-day trial of 
the two Nazi spies: William Curtis Cole- 
paugh, born in Niantic, Conn., 26 years 
ago; and Erich Gimpel, 35-year-old na- 
tive of Germany. They had landed from 
a German submarine on the Maine 
coast, during the night of November 29, 
and were captured by the FBI in New 
York City late in December. 

What’s Behind It: The wages of 
treason is death. 


A League of Arab Nations 


What Happened: Descendants of the 
Sheiks of Araby pitched their tents in 
Cairo, Egypt, last month, to complete 
the plans for an Arab federation out- 
lined at Alexandria last October. The 
six nations represented were: Egypt, 
Iraq, Trans-Jordan, Syria, Saudi Ara- 
bia, and for Palestine Arabs, an “ob- 


What’s Behind It: The objects of this 
league are: (1) to protect Arab post- 
war interests in the Middle East; (2) to 
thwart Zionist aspirations in Palestine; 
and (3) to get complete independence 
for Syria and Lebanon. 


For Stamp Fans 


Postmaster General Walker has an- 
nounced that a Florida statehood stamp 
goes on sale at. Tallahassee, Florida, on 
Mar 3. The stamp is special-delivery 
size, printed in purple, with a repro- 
duction of the state seal in the center. 
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George Papashvily, co-author of 
‘Anything Can Happen,” is a Russian 
immigrant who came to live in Amer. 
ica. He found it to be a country of 
excitement, humor, and adventure. 
This is the true story of what hap 
pened to him one Sunday afternoon 
in the park. Mr. Papashvily, who is 
still struggling to learn the language 
of his new country, tells his story in a 
style that is all his own 


pe particular Sunday when all my 
trouble began was in the late 
spring. Bright blue day with a high 
sky and white lamb clouds. The kind 
f day that’s for adventures. 

I had my first American-bought 
suit on and a purple striped tie with 
a handkerchief to match and a rea! 
Yankee Doodle hat from straw. I felt 
happy and full of prance 

Five or six other fellows and me 
were visiting around the park. We 
went from family to family. While 
we were making shortcut down a 
quiet path to get on other side of the 
park, we came to a beautiful tree 
foaming over with white blossoms 
how they call in English, dogswood 

“Flowers. Flowers,” one Russian 
tellow, name of Cyrille, said. “] 
gonna pick. Take bouquet tu my lady 
friend.” | don’t know who he was. 
this fellow, he joined us some place 
we stopped. 

“Pick! Pick!” Everybody got the 
idea. “Pick flowers, take a bouquet 
to all the lady friends.” 

“Why spoil a tree?” 1 said. “Use 
your brains better. If you want t 
make friends with a nice young lad, 
ask her to take a walk. Tell her you 
gonna show her a bouquet bigger 
than a house, a bouquet growing 
right out of the ground. Something 
interesting. That way you get a 
chance to be acquainted while you're 
walking. Maybe you know so good 
on the way back you can invite for 
ice cream.” 

No, no, won't listen. They have to 
break the tree down. Tear his arms 
and legs off like wolves Jumping. 
Jumping. Who's gonna get the big 
gest branch? Makes me sick. 

“Personally.” 1 said, “I would be 
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THE ADVENTURE OF A NEW AMERICAN WITH 
A PARK, A POLICEMAN, AND A JUDGE 


ashamed to give a lady flowers that 
[ got for nothing. That I stole. I pre- 
fer better to buy. Shows more re- 
spect. Or else don’t give.” 

All of a sudden, that fellow, Cyrille, 
who had now the biggest bunch. 
climbed down from the top branches 
and said to me, “I have to tie my 
shoelace. Hold my bouquet for a 
minute, I'll be back.” So I held. In 
that minute, a policeman was there 

“Awright. Awright,” he said. “De- 
tacing public property. Awright.” He 
asked us our names and started writ- 
ing them down on a piece of paper 

“What he does?” I asked Sergei. 

‘Gives us a summons.” 

“Summons?” 

‘We have to go in court.” 

‘We're arrested?” 

“Something like that. It we pay 
the fine, everything be O.K. But if 
we ignore, throw away the summons, 
they chase us; lock us up.” 

“What’s your name, buddy?” po 
iceman asked me. 

I explained the best | can I’m not 
picking, ['m-only holding for the 
other fellow 

But he doesn't believe me. “Don't 
iurgue,” he said. “Don’t argue or I") 
run you in right now.” 

I explained again. “Boys will tell 
ou,” I said. “I wasn’t picking.” 

No, he doesn’t believe them nei 
her. “Don’t alibi him,” he said. 

I'd be sorry to be a man like that 
yoliceman, suspicious that everybody 
is a liar. What's the use for a person 
to live if he can’t trust nobody? 

So he wrote a ticket for “me, too, 
ind went away. And still tying his 
shoe, that fellow Cyrille wasn’t back 
vet. ; 

“This is an awful, awful thing,” | 
said. - 

“It’s nothing,” Sergei could laugh. 

“Nothing! I lived my whole life at 
home and I was never in trouble. 
Now I’m six months in America and 
I'm a crook. Nothing, you think? 
How my father likes to hear such 
kind of news? Arrested. What will 
our village say? The first man from 


Kobiankari ever comes in the U. S. 
A. —for what? To go in prison!” 

“Look,” Sergei said. “You don't 
even have to go in court. Send the 
money. Plead guilty.” 

“But I'm not.” 

“If you won't plead guilty, you4l 
havé to go in court and have a trial.” 

“Then I'll go.” 

“Lose a day’s pay. 

“I lose.” ; 

“How about we find the police- 
man, ‘Arcady suggested, “and try 
once more?” 

Sergei said: “For myself I'm gonna 
plead guilty, but the best thing we 
can do for Giorgi Ivanitch, let’s we 
go back in New York and see a 
fixer.” 

“What nftans vixer?” I said. “Vixer? 
Kind of a fox, isn’t it?” 

“Ef. Fixer. It’s a man. People pays 
him for fixing things. He knows how 
to manage all kinds of permits; he 
fills out income tax blanks; tears up 
traffic tickets. Suppose you're refused 
a license for something, you give the 
Fixer money, he finds some way 
around to get it anyway for you.” 

“Still sounds like a fox.” 

Sergei suggested how about we gu 
to see old Mr. Cohen, he was years 
and years in the U. S. A. Maybe he 
can think of something. 

“Listen,” Mr. Cohen said, when we 
told him everything. “Fixer Mixer 
leave alone all. Take my advices. | 
been a citizen for forty-seven years 
with full papers. President Hayes 
signed me in persona:. Go in court. 
When they ask you the first ques- 
tion say, ‘Not guilty, Your Honor.’ 

“Not guilty, Your Honor. What 
aeans “Your Honor?’ ” 

“Means the judge. All judges in 
U. S. A. named Your Honor.” 

“Not guilty, Your Honor. Then?” 

“Just tell your story nice way.” 

“With my broken words?” 

“Say the best way you can. Prob- 
ably judge gonna listen and try to 
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understand you. Of course it can 
happen you get a mean judge, one 
that’s too tired to pay attention, that 
don’t like foreigners to bother him. 
But very few those kind. If you get 
such a one, pay your finé, don’t ar- 
gue. Just come and tell me.” 

“What you gonna do?” 

“Why, next time, I vote against 
him, naturally. We don’t keep him in 
office no more, if he don’t-act nice.” 

So next morning I went in court. 

Now my name. I couldn’t under- 
stand a word they asked me. I was 
nervous. My English was running out 
of my head like sand through a sieve. 
How they told me to call a judge? 
Your Honorable? No. Your Highness? 
No, that’s Russian. Your? — They 
were asking me something. I had to 
answer. I took my courage in my two 
hands and spoke out. “Not guilty, 
Your Honesty.” 






“Some was picking. | wasn’t.” 


Courtroom went wild. Laughing 
and laughing. Laughing like hyenas 
The judge pounded with the ham 
mer. Bang. Bang. Bang! His face was 
red like a turkey’s. What I done? | 
was sure I was going in Sing Sing 
and be thrown in the deepesi-down 
dungeon. 

“Young man, address the Court as 
Sir.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did I understand you to plead not 
guilty?” 

“Yes, sir. Not guilty.” 

“This officer says you and your 
friends were destroying a_ tree. 
Breaking the limbs.” 

“Yes, sir. Some was picking. 1 
wasn't.” 

“Have you any proof of this?” 
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“No, sir. Friends were with me, 
but they can’t come today They all 
pleaded guilty, sent you a fine. 
Cheaper than to lose a day’s pay.” 

“Why didn’t you do that?” 

“Because if I’m guilty | admit it, 
but if I'm not guilty, no man gonna 
make me say I am. Just as much a 
lie to say you guilty when you not as 
to say you innocent if you did 
wrong.” 

“Yes, that’s correct. How long are 
you in the United States?” 
“Six-months.” 

“Ever in trouble at home? Assault 
kill a man?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How many?” 

“Hundreds. After the first year, I 
never counted them any more.” 

“Where was this?” 

“In the War. I’m a sniper. It’s my 
job to shoot all the Germans I see.” 

. “I see. I mean in civil life. When 
you were not a soldier, not in the 
army. Ever hurt or strike anybody?” 

“Yes, sir. Once.” 

“What?” 

“Knocked a man’s teeths out. Few.” 

“Why?” 

“Catched him giving poisoned meat 
to my dog to eat.” 

“Understandable. Only time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sure?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you actually see this man, 
His Honesty asked the policeman, 
“breaking the tree?” 

“No, sir. Not exactly, but all th 
others admitted guilt and he was 
with them, holding a bunch of flow 
ers.” 

“I believe he’s a truthful man, Offi 
cer, and this time you were probablv 
mistaken. Case dismissed.” 

And then His Honesty, big Ameri- 
can judge, leaned over. And what do 
you think he said to me, ignorant, no 
speaking language, six months off a 
boat, greenhorn foreigner? “Young 
man, I like to shake hands with you.” 

And in front of that whole court 
room he did. 

This story is reprinted from the book 
Anything Can Happen with the permission 
of the authors, George and Helen Papash 
vily, and the publishers, Harper & Bros. 
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EFORE Hitler marched in, Austria was the sort of place 

where, if you were hiking through some village, you could 
be sure that almost everyone you met would smile broadly 
and say “Griiss Gott” (God be with you). For the people of 
delightful Austria are gemiitlich (an untranslatable word 
meaning hospitable, cordial, and comfortable all rolled into 
one). And if you took a rest from your mountain climbing 
to have a glass of wine in a local gasthaus (inn), you would 
invariably be joined by other villagers, and all of you would 
spend a long while chatting and listening to the yodeling 
accordion-and-flute band (each valley has its own). Some 
people might call this wasting time, but in Austria it is 
simply an example of schlamperei (another untranslatable 
word that connotes both inefficiency and relaxation in a 
charming manner. ) 


Art Grew in Austria 


It was in such an Austrian atmosphere of gemiitlichkeit 
and schlamperei that a group of Austrian writers and mu- 
sicians in 1916 evolved the idea of an annual month-long 
international music festival, “dedicated to peace, art, and 
joy.” It was natural that such a festival should be held in 
Austria, home of waltz king Strauss, of Schubert, and the 
burial place of Haydn; and it was obvious that the festival 
should center in Salzburg, birthplace of Mozart. Salzburg 
became the mecca for artists the world over and a symbol 
of peaceful internationalism. 

The Austrians, though mostly of German stock, live at the 
crossroads of Europe, and in their baroque capital the 
Mohammedan world meets the Christian, the Latin meets 
the Teuton, and the Teuton meets the Slav. Therefore, even 
though he speaks a Bavarian dialect, the lively and carefree, 
charming and sober, fatalistic and cynical Austrian is tem- 
peramentally very different from the stolid German. 


Ewing Galloway photos 
More than a third of Austria’s population is in Vienna, 
the capital. The coffee shop dominates this business 
street, called “Die Graben,” and offers concerts, too. 
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Geographically, Austrians have many lacal customs but 
little national tradition, for theirs is a mountainous land 
whose conservative peasant population (32 per cent) is ever 
at odds with the industrial population (40 per cent) around 
Austria’s valuable mines and factories. 


World’s Vacationland 


A part of the Alps, Austria is practically all forested moun- 
tains. Here mountain climbers tackle 12,461-foot Gross 
Glockner, and ski-jorers dash along trails near the well-known 
ski school of Arlberg. And here vacationists take mineral 
baths or ride in aquaplanes on the clear lakes. 

Austria’s mountains have been called the world’s game 
sanctuary, for they harbor the finest game preserves in 
Europe. Because of the deep ravines, slippery glaciers; dense 
forests, and intense November cold, it is only the crack 
huntsman who can stalk and kill a chamois buck. He is then 
entitled to wear a gamsbart, or brush of chamois hair, in his 
hat. 

To know Austria, you have to add together the peculiar 
habits of each mountain valley. Outwardly, the valleys look 
alike. Each is moist and green and filled with vineyards, 
apple orchards, and wild flowers. Each is dotted with little 
villages, their onion-shaped church spires looking like toys 
from the blue glaciers above 

Each has its long, comfortable, log mountain cabins. 
Each has its old castles and monasteries where the local 
wines are stored. And, since Austria is sparsely settled and 
predominantly pastoral, each has its dog-drawn milk cart 
and its sennerin (dairymaid). These women stay high in the 
mountains all summer with the cattle, come home with the 
first snow, and celebrate their safe arrival by draping the 
cows’ horns with garlands. 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 


OBJECTIVE, BURMA. (Warner 

“iM Bros. Produced by Jerry 
Wald. Directed by Raoul 
Walsh.) 


There is a kind of courage that is very 
necessary to the winning of battles. It 
requires that a soldier obey an order 
regardless of the outcome. It is this line- 
of-duty courage that serves as a theme 
for Objective, Burma. 

Major Nelson (Errol Flynn) is placed 
in command of paratroopers assigried to 
destroy a Japanese radar station deep 
in the Burmese jungle. This mission is 
part of the preparation made by Gen- 
eral Stilwell for the reconquest of 
Burmese territory. 

Their mission accomplished, the 
paratroopers find themselves in a spot. 
They are prevented from escaping by 
plane, as planned. Undaunted,-they di- 
vide into two parties, and set out to 
walk back to headquarters 150 miles 
away. 

One party is wiped out by the Jap- 
anese. The other receives orders to pro- 
ceed to: a hilltop which is under Japa- 
nese observation. Lives are lost and suf- 
fering intensified before the payatroop- 
ers find out the “why” of this order. 

You may feel, as we did, that the 
picture is too long. No comedy lightens 
its grim 144 minutes. However, there 
are no dull stretches. Each foot of film 
has its share of ambush, bloodshed, 
heroism and endurance. As a blow-by- 
blow tribute to our jungle fighters, 
Objective, Burma can be recomitiended. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “““A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn. ““Thunderhead. ““Keys of the King- 
dom. ““National Velvet. “““Tomorrow 
the World. ““Woman in the Window. 
“/Laura. ““None_but the Lonely Heart. 
vv“An American Romance. “““Song to 
Remember. ““The Conspirators. 

Comedy: “*Princess and the Pirate. 
¥¥’San Diego, I Love You. ““Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay. 

War Pictures: “Objective, Burma. 
“Fighting Lady. ““*“Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo. ““A Wing and a Prayer. 
¥“Winged Victory. “Sunday Dinner for 
a Soldier. 

Musicals: ““When Irish Eyes Are Smil- 
ing. “Carolina Blues. “Step Lively. 
“Meet Me in St, Louis. -““Music for 
Millions. “Hollywood Canteen. 

Mysteries: ““Having Wonderful 
Crime. ““Hangover Square. ~“The Min- 
istry of Fear. ““The Suspect. “The Thin 
Man Goes Home. “One Body Too Many. 








One gulp! Two gulps! Beppo’s breakfast is over and gone! 

He’s missed all the good fun... flavor... and functional chewing you 
get with your crunchy breakfast of delicious, nutritious Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat. 

Chewing like this you actually give your teeth and gums the daily 
exercise they need. For teeth move, ever so slightly in their sockets, 
as they are meant to, “massaging” gums, stimulating local circulation. 

Plan on this nourishing breakfast — 
every day—Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat, the original Niagara 
Falls product. You can’t beat 
it for a good breakfast! Sold 
at all food stores. 
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Courtesy American Ked Cross 


Girl Scouts of New York's Borough of Queens adding to the blood bank. 
The girl on the table gives her fourth pint, with her parents’ consent. 


To Bind Up the Warriors’ Wounds 


HERE are persons who say — and be- 

lieve—that “there’s nothing new 

under the sun.” But is it so? Not if we 
look closely. 

The Red Cross, greatest humane or- 
ganization in the world today, was oncé 
new, for the original idea for such a 
society is little more than 80 years old. 
It was born in the mind of a Swiss 
named Henri Dunant. He published it 
in a booklet, in Geneva, 1862. Quickly 
the idea spread all over the world, and 
our American Red Cross was founded 
a few years later, in May, 1881, through 
the efforts of Clara Barton, who became 
the American Society's first president. 

The history of the Red Cross is a fas- 
cinating tale, for which we haven't the 
space here. However, ever since its ex- 
istence the Red Cross has developed 
“things new under the sun,” and each 
‘idea in tum was expanded .and im- 
proved. 

Take, for instance, the simple idea of 
ministering to the wounded in war: In 
1864, at the Geneva Convention which 
laid down the principles of the society, 
it was decided that the wounded were 
to be respected, that military hospitals 
were to be regarded neutral, that per- 
sonnel and material were to be accord- 
ed protection, and that the symbol by 
which these were to be recognized was 
to be a red cross on a white background. 

In. Civil War days these were new 
ideas, which the Japanese even today 





have not adopted. During the years that 
have followed, the Red Cross has grown 
and expanded enormously. 

In peacetime, as most of us know, the 
Red Cross alleviates all manner of suf- 
fering due to disasters like fires, floods, 
hurricanes, famines, epidemics, earth- 
quakes. Here again was something new, 
for these activities enlarged the scope 
of the Red Cross from a wartime to an 
all-time humane agency. 

In the years between the two World 
Wars, Red Cross activities were not only 
expanded, but something new was add- 
ed: the Junior Red Cross. “Junior” helps 
its members to an easy understanding 
of civic problems, especially those hav- 
ing to do with personal health and the 
health of the community. 

But greatest of Red Cross activities 
“new under the sun” is perhaps the one 
born exactly four years ago, when Cap- 
tain Charles Scully, director of First 
Aid, donated the first pint of blood. 

That was ten months before Pearl 
Harbor — and fortunately. For the report 
of a doctor sent to Hawaii by the Army 
and Navy reported: “Whereas in the 
last war 80 per cent of the men suffer- 
ing from intestinal wounds died, every 
man who came from the operating 
rooms of the hospitals in Pearl Harbor 
is alive today. Why? Because they were 
given blood plasma, to reduce shock, 
before they were given an anaesthetic. 
The plasma gave their hearts something 


to beat on. Plasma was a major factor in 
saving their lives.” 

On all battlefronts blood plasma is 
hailed as the great life saver. Eleven 
million pints have been given in the 
past four years, helping our very effi- 
cient medical service to save 97 out of 
every 100 wounded. 

When a person donates blood, it is 
scientifically treated to remove the cor- 
puscles. The remainder, called plasma, 
is then dried and shipped, ready for use 
by merely adding sterile water. 

There are four major types of blood: 
O, A, B, and AB. Most donors — about 
45 per cent of them — have O type, and 
these are called “universal donors” be- 
cause their blood may be used for al- 
most.anyone without ill effects. The Red 
Cross accepts blood donations from 
adults between the ages of 21 and 60, 
but boys and girls between 18 and 21 
may donate with the consent of parents. 

Each pint of blood is capable of sav- 
ing a life on the battlefield. Of course, 
as the fury of battle progresses, the 
need for plasma increases. Donations 
are being made now at the rate of about 
100,000 pints a week, but with heavy 
casualties on many battlefronts, the 
birthday cry of the blood donor service 
is: “More!” It seems little for a healthy 
body to offer, however, considering that 
it does that body no harm, doesn’t hurt, 
and is the difference between life and 
death for another human being. 

And’ those of us not blessed with a 
body healthy enough, must be content 
to make a contribution of the “widow’s 
mite”— the small sum that constitutes 
our annual membership to the world’s 
most civilized organization; The Red 
Cross. 











=| life on the battlefield. 





[ YOu =| pt. of blood + the ReddpCross 


Courtery C. D. Batchelor and American Red Cross 
The 1945 drive for Red Cross funds 
is on during all of March. Have you 
given your bit? Joined Junior R. C.? 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


CAT’S MEOW 


That deg you heard howling on the 
radio last night was probably the roost- 
er you heard crowing the night before! 
Does this sound like double talk? Well, 
it isn’t. Many of the bird and animal 
sounds you hear on the air are made by 
one man — Donald Bain. According to 
his own statement, Bain imitates “every- 
thing from a mosquito to an elephant.” 

Donaid Bain grew up on a farm near 
Knoxville, Tennessee. His father was a 
professor at the University of Tennes- 
see, but young Bain wanted to be a 
farmer. He spent so much time with 
the chickens, ducks, and cows that he 
soon began to talk their language. As 
time went by, he added the various 
bird calls to his repertoire and-discov- 
ered that he could fool the birds them- 
selves. 

After he left the farm, Bain almost 
forgot about his hobby. But one day 
during the last World War he was 
called on to entertain a group of sol- 
diers. He remembered his bird and ani- 
mal calls and made a hit. After that 
Bain developed his talent into a pro- 
fessional. act. Did you see Frank Buck's 
movies, Bring Em Back Alive and Fang 
and Claw? And hear those terrifying 
roars and grunts? They came from the 
throat of Donald Bain. - 


QUESTION BOX 


Q. I read somewhere that a speaker 
could be heard by shortwave radio in 
Australia before he could be heard in 
the back row of a large auditorium in 
New York. Could this be true? Jean 
Atkinson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. Yes, and here’s why. Radio waves 
travel at the speed of light, 186,000 
miles a second. Sound waves travel 
only about 1100 feet a second. Thus, 
radio could span the globe by means of 
shortwave before sound could reach 
listeners in the back row of a large 
auditorium. 

Q. How can I find out what radio 
stations in Detroit carry the programs 
listed in Scholastic? Mrs. Vera B. 
Pfeiffer, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Scholastic lists the title of the pro- 
gram, the time (E.W.T.), and the net- 
work, Find out to-which network each 
Detroit station belongs. Then check 
with the radio schedule in your local 
newspaper for title and time (C.W.T.). 
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CHECK BOOKS YOU NEED 


WANT TO BE A FOOTBALL CHAM- 
PION? by Bernie Bierman 


WANT TO BE A BASEBALL CHAM-. 
PION? by Lew Fonseca 


WANT TOBE ABASKETBALL CHAM- 
PION? (Boys) by Carl Nordly and Dave 
MacMillan 











































um WANT TO BE A SWIMMING CHAM- 
FION? by Matt Mann 





DO YOU WANT TO 
[a WANT TO BE A GOLF CHAMPION? 
(Boys) by Gene Sarazen 
3) 3 & C H A M “ i oO N ? WANT TOBE A TENNIS CHAMPION? 
(Girls) by Alice Marble 


CHOOSE YOUR CHAMPION COACH pew war ro BE A SOFTBALL CHAM 
FROM THIS ALL-STAR LINE-UP % pion? by Ty Gleason and Arnie Simso 


Now! You can get expert coaching from 
world famous sports authorities— Ber- 
nie Bierman, Don Budge, Lew Fon- 
seca, Alice Marble, Tom Jones and 
others—in Wheaties new Library of 
Sports manuals. Each book contains 32 


WANT TO BE A BOWLING CHAM- 
PION? by Ned Day 


WANT TOBE ABASKETBALL CHAM- 
PION? (Girls) by Catherine Snell and 
Eloise Jaeger 


WANT TOBE A TENNIS CHAMPION? 


pointer-packed pages. Jammed with (Boys) by Don Budge 
straight-from-the-shoulder advice that WANT TO BE A TRACK AND FIELD am 
has paid off in championships. Loaded CHAMPION? (Track Events) by Leo 

with action pictures that show how to Jehneon 


play your game the champion way WANT TO BE A TRACK AND FIELD 
—to capitalize upon your natural id CHAMPION? (Field Events) by Tom 
ability. Jones 


Send for your books today! Use easy- RY WANT TO BE A GOLF CHAMPION? 
to-mail coupon. Or mail your order to ke Ce 

Wheaties, Library of Sports, Dept. 30, ayy WANT TO BE A HOME AND NEIGH. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Offer. expires BORHOOD GAMES CHAMPION? by 
January 1, 1946. Order books in pairs Can Meaty 


for each set of two books. 





Proper diet is an important part of any champion’s program. And here’s 

a tip: try milk, fruit, and Wheaties, famous “‘ Breakfast of Champions.” 

Solid whole grain nourishment and swell “second-helping”’ flavor in 
Wheaties. Have ’em every day! 


















"Breakfast of Champions. 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


| WANT TO BE A CHAMPION! 


Wheaties, pag kn Sports, Dept. 30 SM 3-45 


Minneapolis 15, 


Please send me the Library of Sports Books I have circled. I enclase ONE 
Wheaties box top and 10c for each set of TWO books. 


42345678 9-20 1 12 13-4 


“Wheaties” and * “Breakfast of © 
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ON’T fence us in! Every girl ought 
to know something besides house- 
keeping,” commented a high school girl 
when interviewed by a student reporter 
as to her reason for voting “yes” on the 
question, “Do you think that girls 
should plan a career other than home- 
making?” 

This girl voiced the opinion of 88 
| per cent of 33,342 high school girl vot- 
|ers who participated in the latest Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion poll under the 
sponsorship of Scholastic Magazines. 
Only 4 per cent of the girls advocate 
planning careers in homemaking ex- 
clusively and 8 per cent have no opinion. 

According to the poll results, high 
|school boys are much less favorable to 
the idea of girls’ planning careers out- 
side the home. Of 26,650 boy voters 
55.5 per cent think girls should have 
careers other than homemaking; 23.5 
per cent are definitely opposed, and 21 
per cent are undecided. 

Girls, interviewed by student report- 
ers after the poll had been taken in 
their respective schools, offered sound 
reasons for planning careers outside the 
home. 

“A girl generally doesn’t know when 
|she will marry, Therefore, she should 
| plan for the g gap between school and 





Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 


pass the famous “Fingernail Test.’’ If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 
Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS DENY THAT 
“WOMAN'S PLACE IS IN THE HOME” 









from us—or from returning service- 
men.” And the proverbial “master of the 
house” declared: that “she should be 
busy preparing good meals and making 
the home happy for the bread-winner.” 

Many of the girls and some of the 
boys seemed uncertain of the future 
and took a practical point of view in 
advocating careers. Typical of their rea- 
sons are the following: 

“Girls should plan a career other 
than marriage, for many of us will not 
marry because of the ‘man shortage’ 
and therefore will have to support 
ourselves.” 

“If a girl does marry, there is always 
the possibility that something may hap- 
pen to her husband and she may be 
stranded.” 

“After the war, there will probably 
be an economic crisis. In such an event, 
with girls having to work and jobs not 
too plentiful, the girl who had foresight 
in planning a career will have a decided 
advantage over the girl who is un- 
trained.” 

The unusually large percentage (21 
per cent) of “no opinion” votes on this 
question among the boys shows that 
many of them are still open to argu- 
ment, pro and con. 





marriage.’ 
| “Working in the business world 
| teaches a girl to get along with others | 
| and to handle her husband’s money bet- | 
|ter than she otherwise would.” | 
“After marriage, a girl may have to} 
| assist with the family finances and be- | 
| ing prepared will be half the battle.” | 
| When interviewed, some of the boy | 
|voters said that girls’ careers should | 
supplement homemaking. “Yes,” said | 
|one boy, “women should help provide 
| for the family.” 
Another favored a career “if it doesn’t 





BABE RUTH, 
the most pop- 
ular and colorful 
player of all 
time. 
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Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day long without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 

















NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED.<” 


LANOLIN! 







CREAM-OIL 


FORMULA 





For ten-day trial supply, 
send 10c to Wildroot Co., 
Dept.SM3, Buffalo8, N.Y. 













ai | “Woman's place is in the home” was 


WILDROOT 


interfere with home life and a girl can 
successfully mix housewifely duties and 
career, so that neither suffers.” 

Many -boys added that preparing for 
a career develops a girl’s mind and gives 
her a sénse of responsibility, so that 
when she does marry, she will be a bet- 


|ter homemaker. 
| 










Read his story, ‘My "ng in the 
1945 FAMOUS, sLuseER "YEAR 
BOOK. Ask your dealer for 
your copy or send 5c to Dept. 
S-32, Hillerich & Bradsby wy 
Co., Louisville 2, K A 








|the general argument given by 23.5 








|per cent of the boy voters who disap- | 
| Proved of girls’ having careers. “Who 
| will take care of the children?” one boy 
|wanted to know. “Indulging in other 
| vocations results in too much confu- 
|sion,” another remarked. “Girls should | 
' stay in the home and not take jobs away | 


SLUGGER BATS 
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OU’VE decided. It’s college for you. 

This doesn’t mean that you must or 
will goto college directly from high 
school. It means that you've said to 
yourself: “In order to do the type of 
work I want, a college. education is 
necessary.” 

Next comes your choice of schools. 
Select a school which offers preparation 
for whatever you want to do. And don’t 
overlook junior colleges simply because 
they are not four-year schools. Some of 
them have specialized terminal courses, 
as well as their regular courses, which 
you can finish in two years. Other fac- 
tors in your selection of a college should 
include: 

1. Location. Is it in your state, home- 
town, or nearby? Is it in a large city, 
small city, town, or rural area? What 
are the advantages or disadvantages in 
its location? 

2. Size. Would you like to go to a 
large, medium-sized, or small school? 

3. Type. Would you like to go to a 
co-educational school, a state-supported 
school, a private school, a private de- 


50 You're Going fo College! 


nominational school, or a schoo] for men 
only or women only? 

4, Faculty. What sort of a faculty 
does this school have? What contact will 
you have with the top-ranking faculty 
members during your first two years? 

5. Placement Record. Does this 
school place its graduates in good jobs? 

6. Counseling Service. What person- 
nel organizations are available? 

7. Library: What type of library is 
available? ‘ 

8. Orientation Program. Does the 
school have an orientation program for 
freshmen and new students? 

9. Extra-curricular Activities. What 
student organizations exist on the cam- 
pus? Has it a newspaper and other pub- 
lications, a workshop theater, or a radio 
station available for students who want 
such types of training? What are the 
athletics offered? ‘ 

10. Fraternities and Sororities. Does 
the school have national or local organi- 
zations? What controls does the school 
exercise over them as to pledging, 
grades, living quarters, etc.P What is 








By FRANKLIN D. ZERAN, PH.D. 
Vocational Editor 
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the cost of joining? What are the 
monthly dues, assessments, and living 
costs in the fraternity or sorority house? 

Find out the answers to the above 
questions. Then you will havea sound 
basis for your final choice of colleges. 
But, before you enroll in any college, 


- be sure that you know where youre 


headed. In college — 

You will have to work harder than 
in high school. Instead of competing 
with other members of an “average 
class,” you will compete with the “tops” 
from high schools and “prep” schools. 
In college.a “C” grade won't come 
easy — “B” or “A” will take hard work. 

You will be on your own. Dad can't 
can’t do your “math” problems; Mother 
can’t help you with your English comp. 
“Apple-polishing” won’t work, either. 

You will be “on the job.” If you were 
not in college, you would be earning 
money. In college you are paying out 
money in order that your future earn- 
ings may be greater and your advance- 
ment more rapid. College, while you 
are there, is a part of your future job. 
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Let’s raid the icebox... Have a Coca-Cola 
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COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


...0r @ way to make a 


Have a Coke are words that make the kitchen the center of attraction 
-for the teen-age set. For Coca-Cola never loses the freshness of its 3 
appeal, nor its unfailing refreshment. No wonder Coca-Cola stands 
for the pause that refreshes from Maine to California,—has become 
a symbol of happy, refreshing times together everywhere. 
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Yo Key to Pon Quality 


TELESCOPE PRECISION 


Like many other fine instruments, the 1945 
Wearever Zenith is fashioned with utter 
precision . . . the uncompromising stand- 
ards of precision applied to the making of 
a fine telescope. Telescope Precision! Its | 
value is reflected in the skillful “C-Flow” 

feed, the accurate 14-carat gold | 
point, the balance and beauty | 
of ruby-topped Wearever 
Zenith. See, try, buy the Zenith. 
Made by David Kahn, Inc., 
North Bergen, N.J. (Est. 1896). 


Copyright and patented 1945— David Kahn, tne. 
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|Graduating from the 
| Utah, he went to Japan as a Mormon 
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WHO'S WHO 


ELBERT D. THOMAS 


The sponsor of the education bill 
now before Congress, Senator Elbert 
Duncan Thomas, Democrat, of Utah, 
was born 61 years ago in Salt Lake City. 
University of 


missionary. He taught English at the 
Japanese War College, wrote articles in 
Japanese magazines and learned to 
speak fluent Japanese, which he used in 
a 1942 broadcast to Japan, warning the 
people that they were being betrayed 
by their “war lords.” Returning to the 
U. S., Mr. Thomas taught Latin ‘and 
Greek, and later, political science at 
the University of Utah. He is author of 
a thesis on early Chinese political 
thought, and obtained a Ph.D. in po- 
litical science at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He became vice president of the 
American Society of International Law. 
In Congress he is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committees on Education and La- 
bor and on Military Affairs, and is 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Staunch supporter of 


| labor and civil liberties, he was opposed 
|to the Neutrality Act, has advocated 
| better health and hospital measures. 


| PATRICK J. HURLEY 


Major General Patrick Jay Hurley is 


|a big, hearty trouble-shooter. Although 


a strong Republican, he now is Ambas- 
sador to China and has handled many 
of President Roosevelt's trickiest diplo- 
matic missions on six continents. Born 
in Choctaw Indian Territory in 1883, 


| “Pat” was a mule boy in a mine, studied 


law at George Washington University 
and practiced in Oklahoma, won gal- 
lantry medals as a 1917 cavalry officer 


|in France, became wealthy as an oil 


man and corporation lawyer. He nego- 
tiated a ticklish oil agreement with 
Mexico, became President Hoover’s Sec- 
retary of War. President Roosevelt ap- 

inted him Minister to New Zealand 


land the Middle East soon after Pearl 


Harbor. 





Pféss Assn 
Elbert D. Thomas Patrick J. Hurley 
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Just 20 Days left 
before the Deadline 
MARCH 25th 


672 Prizes — $5,060 in 
Cash Prizes 


There is still time to prepare of 
finish your entries in any or all 
of the following classifications: 
Oils 
Water Color and Tempera 
Crayon, Chalk, Charcoal 
and Pastels 
Colored Drawing Inks 
Black Drawing Ink 
Cartooning 
Pencil Drawing 
Prints 
Designs for Fabrics 
Costume Designs 
Fashion Illustration 
Posters 
Sculpture 
Ceramics 
Textile Decoration 
Handcraft 
Needlework and Weaving 
Mechanical Drawing 
Photography 


SPECIAL SHIPPING 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Send ALL entries EXPRESS 
PREPAID (not by Parcel Post) 
addressed to: 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
Box 7380, Oakland Post Office 
Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 
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“SUN GAS" 


N 1868 Jannsen and Lockyer, a French 
astronomer and an English solar 
physicist, discovered a new gas when 
they detected a peculiar yellow line in 
the sun’s spectrum. They called the gas 
helium, after the Greek word helios, or 
sun. 

Some 27 years later helium was found 
to exist in minute quantities almost 
everywhere on earth (in sea and river 
water, in the atmosphere, and in certain 
minerals), and in large quantities in 
natural hydrocarbon gas wells. 

The only developed helium wells in 
the world are in southwestern United 
States — in Texas, in Kansas, and in a 
newly discovered well (the largest yet 
found) in New Mexico. Until Italy col- 
lects and separates some 200,000 cubic 
feet of helium that issue daily from 
Italian boric acid fumaroles, the U. S. 
will continue to have the world’s helium 
monopoly. 

Odorless, tasteless, colorless, non- 
poisonous, and fireproof, helium has a 
lifting powe» 93 per cent that of hydro- 
gen, and is the only gas that is lighter. 
Helium is the least soluble gas, except 
neon. 

® Because it refuses to form chemical 
compounds, helium is an excellent stor- 
age medium for phosphorus and potas- 
sium, to which it doesn’t react, and from 
which it excludes air. 

® Because helium is non-inflammable, 
it is most commonly used in replacing 
hydrogen to lift Navy blimps, barrage 
balloons, and meteorological balloons. 
And because helium stays in the bal- 
loons better than hydrogen, and does 
not become aerated, it need not be re- 
placed yearly, as does hydrogen. 

® A mixture of 79 per cent helium 
and 21 per cent oxygen dilutes opera- 
ting room anesthetics and makes them 
non-explosive. 

® Because it doesn’t dissolve in the 
blood and flows quickly into air pas- 
sages, helium is piped down to deep-sea 
divers to relieve the “bends” — terrific 
cramps caused when nitrogen bubbles 
escape from body tissues and collect in 
the joints if a diver comes to the surface 
too quickly. Likewise, helium relieves 
the ear trouble and “sky bends” of high 
altitude pilots during rapid descents. 

®@ Whiffs of helium breathing mixture 
relieve asthma sufferers and ease the 
burden on the weak lungs of pneumonia 
patients. 

® Because it keeps out air, a helium 
arc acts as a shield to keep oxygen of 
the air from igniting metal in welding 


featherweight magnesium, a vital plane 
metal that hitherto couldn’t be welded 
because it burst into flame so easily. An 
improved method. of extracting mag- 
nesium from its ores uses helium to keep 
the freed magnesium from re-oxidizing. 

© Because it is a good heat transfer 
agent, it is used in large dynamo-electric 
generators to spread heat, and as a cool- 
ant around electric instruments to pre- 
vent fire from sparks. 

© Experiments are now under way 






to make helium useful as a food preserv- 
ative, as a, metal cleansing agent, and 
as a fire extinguisher. 

® Helium II (helium reduced to 
minus 273.18°C) is an amazing liquid 
that has broken long-established laws 
of physics by being more fluid even 
than hydrogen gas. It flows freely even 
through infinitesimal pores in conta‘n- 
ers, or between two face-to-face surfacks\ 
of optical glass. 

NANCY GENET 

















COUGH 
BLACK OR MENTHOL 









@ The first baseball game 
was played in Coopers- 
town, New York, in 1839. 
It wag invented by Gen- 
eral Abner Doubleday, 
and it became popular 
very soon after it was in- 
troduced. 


@ Today the first name in cough 
drops is Smith Brothers, which be- 
came popular soon after they were 
introduced in 1847. Try them, arid 
see why they were the favorite even 
when your Dad was a boy. You'll 
like them as much as he did when 
he was your age. They taste just like 
candy. 


BROS. 


DROPS 
* STILL ONLY 5¢ 



















Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 2 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, 55¢ up. Write today for free wat. 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co. V 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps. from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victoriaf’—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5e for postage. 
GRAY STAMP co., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 





Earn your graduation ex- 








SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
nations is the most unique, remarkable, im: — 
and beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It fairly 
cries for a special album worthy of it, such as we 
have published, It’s a very fine album of 34 pages, 
Cover designed by a famous artist. Arrangement 
artistic and practical, telling the history each 
honored nation. It is FREE to sincere approval 
applicants, Just send 10c for mailing expenses, 
and state whether you desire approvals of the 
Uni States or foreign stamps or oth, 
APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 805 













triple reservoir PENS 
for lettering 


Write for Speedbell Charts on pen lettering 
include Gin stamps to cover mailing” 
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AUTOMOBILE) 
USER'S GUIDE), 

with wartime } 
suggestions 


FREE 
Zo All 
AUTO 


owners 


19 PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 
that will help you to get 
ge better gas mileage 
ge longer tire life 
we better performance 
ge lower upkeep costs 





Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below, 


Customer Research DETR Room 1820 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
-§ “Automobile User's Guide" — containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 


“please print. i“ 
please print 


City 


Make of car 
year model 





‘Zone 














© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
|. FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 


1. The Federal aid-for-education bill 
was introduced in the Senate by: (a) 
Taft and Austin; (b) Wagner and Pep- 
per; (c) Thomas and Hill. 

2. It proposes an Equalization Fund 
to allot money: (a) to all states equally; 
(b) with preference for poorer states; 
(c) on a dollar for dollar matching 
basis with each state. 

8. Allotment of funds to schools for 
mincrities will be determined by: (a) 
state boards of education; (b) the mi- 
nority’s proportion to thé whole popu- 
lation; (c) state legislatures. 

4. The Army has: (a) refused to 
draft illiterates; (b) taken a 10 per 
cent quota of illiterates; (c) accepted 
all who qualify physically. 

5. The greatest income rise since 
1939 has been among: (a) government 
workers; (b) teachers; (c) industrial 
workers. 


ll. “NAZI GERMANY IS DOOMED” 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. The Crimea Conference was held 
in the city of 

2. It set Poland’s eastern boundary 
along the line. 

3. The “Big Three” have invited dis- 
cussion of the security council voting 
plan from France and 

4. On April 24 Russia must denounce 
or renew her neutrality pact with____.. 

5. The United Nations will meet on 
April 25 in 

6. The Allied Central Control Com- 
mission will have representatives of the 
“Big Three” and 


lll. WHEN RUSSIANS TOOK BERLIN 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 

















1. The Seven Years’ War was fought 
in the: (a) 15th century; (b) 17th cen- 
tury; (c) 18th century; (d) 19th cen- 
tury. 


2. At the same time a war was fought | 


in America called: (a) the French and 
Indian War; (b) King George’s War; 
(c) Queen Anne’s War; (d) King Wil- 
liam’s War. 

8. Another theater of the war saw 
the victories of Clive in: (a) Africa; 
(b) India; (c) China; (d) the West 


Indies. : 





4. The Seven Years’ War began with 


WORLD WEEK 


Prussia’s attack on: (a) England; (b) 
Russia; (c) Austria; (d) France. 

5. The German ruler in Berlin was 
of the family of: (a) Habsburg; (b) 
Hanover; (c) Bourbon; (d) Hohen- 
zollern. 


IV. GEORGE H. THOMAS 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. George H. Thomas was known a 
“The Rock of. me 

2. On graduation from West Point 
he served in the —_-____-__ War. 

3. While Sherman marched through 
Georgia, Thomas was sent to oppose 
General 

4. Thomas’ careful tactics were criti- 
cized by Secretary of War ________. 

5. But he defeated the Confederate 
Army of Tennessee at the Battle of 











®@ READING SIGNPOSTS 


NAZI GERMANY IS DOOMED 


Jacobi, Oscar, “Berlin Today: A First- 
Hand Report,” N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Sept. 24, ’44. 

Hadsel, W. N., “What Kind of Peace 
with Germany — Terms Proposed by the 
Liberated Nations of Europe,” For. Pol. 
Reports, Nov. 15, 1944. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


filibuster (fil i bis ter) Obstructionist 
tactics in Congress, as of speeches to pre- 
vent a vote. (Applied in 17th century to 
plundering buccaneers. ) 

median (mé di an) the number half 
way through a list of numbers arranged 
in order of size. Differs from average, 
which is the sum of numbers divided by 
the number of separate items. 
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Association, to train citizens in the use 
of rifles. Send TODAY for above 48-page 
FREE booklet, and details on how to get 
expert rifle training. 


5883 St.‘ John Street, New Haven 5, Conn. 
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LEARN TO FLY. 


THIS BOOKLET 

HAS HELPED 
THOUSANDS-(T Em 
wit HELP You! sz 





70 Tae ore 

CLIMB, LAND AND 

MANEUVERS! 

HAS OVER 50) g@maen 
STEP-BY-STEP 
PICTURES AND, 
DESCRIPTIONS! 
GET Ly 





NOW. (Jr! 


Also full-color photos of Piper mod- 

els, color drawings of plane construc- 
tion, controls and instruments. For 
booklet send 10c in stamps or coin 
for postage-handling. 

Piper Aircraft Cor- 

poration, Dept. 8C35, 

Lock Haven, Penna. 











Fora 
‘Date-Making 
Skin! 


Boys and Girls! Stay in 
circulation when you get 
an attack of surface 

(eas pimples or blotchy skin. 
Coat each blemish with. natural-looking Poslam 
during day, apply more liberally at night. 
Poslam really helps peel-off pimple layer. You 
can see your complexion improve with its use. 
It’s the Ointment without Disappointment... 
your money back if results don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam 
Dept. B-5, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 





of School, Church, Dra- 

matic, Fraternity and 

Sorority Pins and Rings. ‘ 
ARTISTIC MEDA! & BADGE CO. 





Prices subject tind Fed. Sales Tax 





Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines 
are guides to education, health or fun. 
They are worthy of your attention. Please 
remember to mention Scholastic Magazines 
when writing to advertisers. 












No Go 


The lady was definitely on the plump 
side, and the aisle of the bus was nar- 
row. She struggled forward nobly, but 
she just couldn’t make it. 

“Why not try it sideways?” suggested 
the bus driver impatiently. 

From where she was wedged the ro- 
tund lady moaned, “Cause I ain’t got 


no sideways.” 
Esquire 


The Tie That Binds 


A veteran of World War II, with a 
medical discharge, is completing his 
education at a midwestern university. 
Home on a recent vacation, he was 
queried by his parents as to details of 
his school life. “I suppose,” said his 
mother, “they have a nickname for you 
on the campus?” 

“Yeah,” said the veteran, not too hap- 
pily, “they call me ‘Big Bill’ but I sorta 
wish they wouldn't.” 

“And why not, son?” 

“Oh, those names have a way of 
sticking through life, and — remember, 
I’m studying to be a doctor!” 


Quote 





Hospitable Austria 
(Concluded from page 14) 


Inwardly, however, each valley has 
its own local costumes and lives its own 
quaint isolated life. If a woman wears 
a halo headdress of gold thread, she 
comes from Linz; if she prefers a black 
silk kerchief she is from Ausee. If a 
man has on tan leather shorts, short 
green coat with dark green lapels and 
carved horn buttons, and red or green 
suspenders with embroidered cross- 
piece over the chest, he is from Styria; 
but if he wears black knee breeches, 
high cable socks and a heavy flat hat, 
he’s from the Tyrol. 

Each valley boasts its own traditions. 
Innsbruck valley’s pride is Andreas 
Hofer, an Austrian hero who, aided by 
a sword-bearing Capuchin priest, gath- 
ered the peasantry into a_ guerilla 
brigade and, with axes and scythes, 
thrice defeated Napoleon’s troops. 

Beautiful Vienna, third largest city 
in Europe, claims perhaps the most 
gemiitlich tradition. When the Turks 
were defeated near the capital, large 
stores of Turkish coffee were captured. 
Thus an enterprising citizen of Vienna 
opened Europe’s first cafe! 
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Few early American patriots 
have left such a lasting imprint 
on the hearts and minds of pos- 


terity. 


John Adams, “Colossus of 
Debate,” not only served as 
President, but he gave a son to 
that high office. 


He was 91 when he uttered 
his last words as quoted above. 


“Independence Forever” 


The importance of Independ-. 
ence can never be over-empha- 
sized, and one of the reasons 
life insurance has won such rec- 
ognition is that all clear-minded 
individuals cling tenaciously to 
this high ideal. 
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The Story of Jen McIntosh 
col 
Set 
al 
T 
on 
all 
vel 
wo 
eat 
ed 
firs 
tio 
Jen McIntosh grew up in New Brunswick, Canada, the oldest of seven - 
children. Her best friend, a surgeon, taught her a great deal about ma 
s and plants on frequent hikes near her home. in 
wo 
“If you can keep people well, you don’t have to cure ae 
them,” says Jen McIntosh of the G-E Consumers In- 
stitute at Bridgeport, Connecticut. She cooks and bla 
in 
analyzes foods in her lab, which has kitchen facilities, lou 
then passes along her discoveries to housewives so the 
« é 
that they can keep their families fed for health. ” 
One of Jen McIntosh’s specialties is frozen foods— in | 
how to freeze, store, and then cook them for serving, rie 
and still preserve their fresh-from-the-garden flavor 
and food value. The facts that Dr. McIntosh is i 
is 
discovering at the Consumers Institute will influence the 
At the University of New Brunswick Jen majored jin chemistry. A thedevelopment of postwar home appliances. General aa 
debating meet at the U. of Maine led her to spend two years there os 
to oro a master’s degree in biochemistry. Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. ger 
ity. 
an 
not 
ma 
‘ 
I 
But Jen still wanted to know more about nutrition. Obtaining a Later when Jen was working in the State of Washington, she found 
fellowship at Cornell Jen worked on frozen foods under Dr. D. K. time for camping trips in the Rockies—cooking out, sleeping out, 
Tressler, now manager of the G-E Consumers Institute. and studying Western outdoor life. 
@  GENERAL@® ELECTRIC 
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HOW | USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


The following prize-winning letter 
comes from Mabel V. Stangnatt, of Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, who will receive 
a Book-of-the-Month Club subscription. 


HIS fall the opening of school and a 

bundle of Senior Scholastics arrived 
on nearly the same date. Because, like 
all teachers during the first days, I was 
very busy with routine organization 
work, I passed the magazines out to 
each class to be read ad lib, and collect- 
ed them at the end of each period. 

After three days, I required as the 
first homework assignment, a composi- 
tion entitled “The Advantages of Using 
Scholastic in Class.” The next day, as 
many as time permitted were read aloud 
in class and I assigned for new home- 
work the writing of a topical outline 
embodying all the good points pre- 
sented. 

Using individual outlines on the 
blackboard as a basis, we worked cut 
in class a composite outline (see be- 
low). This enabled me both to teach 
the principles of topical outlining and 
“to sell” Scholastic to the students. 

And so, with an individual magazine 
in every hand, we have started our stu- 
dent-prepared and_ student-conducted 
Scholastic programs on Fridays. 

The rules governing our general pro- 
cedure (see below) are first read and 
discussed in each class, then posted on 
the bulletin board for the rest of the 
term along with the charts. 

So, for developing initiative and in- 
genuity, poise and personal responsibil- 
ity, together with the ability to plan 
and arrange program material — to say 
nothing of learning to read and enjoy 
magazines — give me Scholastic! 


Advantages of Using Scholastic 
I. Training in 


1. Observation 
a. Pictures, especially covers 
(at a quick glance). 
b. Captions 
2. Understanding of reading mat- 
ter. 
a. Through various interpre- 
tations. 
b. Through discussion. 
$8. Writing 
a. Inspiration and examples of 
stories and poems_ by 
young writers. 
b. Current advertising. 


Il. Information concerning 


1. Current events 
2. English language 
3. Etiquette 


III. Pleasure through 
1. Reading 
a. Stories 
b. Sports 
c. Jokes 
2. Quizzes 
8. Variety —departure from weekly 
class routine 


Scholastic Program Rules 


1. Teams 
Names of subscribers written on small 
papers. Turned face down, drawn, and ar- 
ranged in groups (5 a good number) until 
all slips are disposed of. then copied on 
chart. 
2. Chairman 
First name laid down for each group is 
first chairman. Teams and chairmen rotate 
weekly, following order on chart. 
Specific duties: 
a. Arrange meeting of team to decide 
on program. 
b. Write and submit programs to 
teachers (two copies) 
c. Occupy chair and announce num- 
bers (or preside, if participating). 


3. Master of Ceremony 
Appointed by teacher for term. (Could 

be elected but necessary that they be capa- 

ble, not just popular.) Are responsible for 
entire conduct of Scholastic Day (Friday ). 
Specific duties: 

a. Distribution of magazines. 

b. Write up and keep chart checked 
each Friday. 

c. Announce the chairmen and com- 
mittee for the day, then turn over 
program to that chairman. 

d. Notify next week’s chairman. 

. Act as time keeper for program 
(when necessary) and help chair- 
man if requested, in order to 

f. Keep program running smoothly. 


® 


4. Programs 


a. Copies must be submitted to 
teacher, Wednesday preceding pro- 
gram (in study period before au- 
ditorium exercises ). 

b. Make any necessary changes and 
rewrite. 

c. State clearly 

What each number is (give 
name and page of article re- 
ferred to). 
How it is to be presented. 
Names of participants. 
Time allotment. 
5. Material 

Entire magazine at your disposal. 

News, literature, etiquette, quizzes. 

Art and ads furnish excellent material 

for original quizzes testing power of 

observation. 


6. Bases of evaluating weekly programs 


a. Originality of presentation. 
b. Variety of material. 


3-T 


c. Suitability as to day or time 
(Washington’s Birthday, etc. ). 

d. Team work and conduct of par- 
ticipants. 

e. Smooth performance and adapta- 
bility to meet unforeseen circum- 
stances that may arise. 


Samples of Our Scholastic Programs 


I. May 3-8: Life of Emily Carr. Discus- 
cussion and Quiz. 
II. May 10-15: Builders of America. . . . 
Skit. 
Ill. May 24-29: Spars Support the Coast 
Guard 

1. Short discussion on women help- 
ing in the war effort. 

3. Reading of item on “Special 
Training and Other Require- 
ments.” 

IV. April 9: Play: “The Snow Goose” 
(based on story by Paul Gallico). 
V. October 3: 

1. News Flashes. 

2. Short Story Report and Notes on 
Author. 

8. Short Talk on “Boy dates Girl” 

and Questions. 

. Movie Review. 

. Book Report: Victory Through 
Air Power. 


ut te 











THIS FREE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR TEACHERS 


tells you how to obtain, 
without cost, interesting il- 
lustrated educational material 
relating to American forest 
resources, including 


e illustrated booklets 
e wall posters and charts 
@ motion picture 


Ask for this FREE BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY by writing 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


1319 18th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








STUDENT INTEREST 


with these exciting, 
pictorial stories of leaders 
in American History 


“BUILDERS OF AMERICA” 


A New 
Scholastic Bookshop Publication 





Here is a dramatic cartoon picture-strip 
presentation of outstanding Americans 
—the men and women who have shaped 
the destiny of our great country! 


60 


Great Leaders 
Including: 


George Washington 
John Paul Jones 
Thomas Jefferson 
David Crockett 
Clara Barton 
Nathan Hale 
Thomas A. Edison 
Robert E. Lee 
Abraham Lincoln 
George Custer 


Timely Teaching 
Aid 
“Builders of America’”’ 
is a timely teaching aid 
for history and current 
events classes, provid- 
ing significant informa- 
tion, historically accur- 
ate. The challenging 
quiz in “Builders of 
America” is excellent 
for class study or home 
assignments. Clearly- 
drawn picture panels.64 
pages. Size 81/."x11”. 


Single cory 20¢ ea. 
tp riers ot 15 on 
Order Copies For Your Class Today! 
USE THIS HANDY ORDER COUPON 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


AND—other states- 
men, soldiers, in- 
ventors, scientists, 
pioneers, ete. 








for copies 


of “Builders of America.” 





Name 





School. 





AAd: 





City—_____— P. 0. Zone No... 


TE3-5-45 
| Full remittance must accompany each order. 


Seat. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Belgium, edited by John Epstein, and 
Rumania, by C. Kormos (each $1.00) are 
the first of a series of handbooks, put out 
by the British Society for International 
Understanding and distributed by Mac- 
millan in this country. Each gives his- 
torical background of the country, de- 
scribes the character and customs of the 
people, and considers the effects of the 
war. A third volume, Greece, will appear 
shortly, and others are in preparation. 

2 o 9 

Ginn and Company have brought out 
another in the series of Unit Studies in 
American Problems, an experimental series 
prepared for the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Con- 
servation of Natural Resources, by Con- 
way L. Rhyne and Ellsworth E. Lory, 
examines our use of soil, water, minerals, 
forests, and wild life. There is a chapter 
on vocational opportunities in conserva- 
tion. Excellent bibliographies, full page 
photographs, charts, and cartoons make the 
book highly usable and attractive. Price, 
68c. 

Q ° ° 

A revised edition of Citizenship in Our 
Democracy, by J. Cecil Parker, C. Perry 
Patterson, and Samuel B. McAllister, has 
been brought out by D. C. Heath ($1.36). 
This civics text is intended for junior-high 
pupils. It presents clearly and simply the 
ways in which individuals work democrati- 
cally in groups. It takes up problems of 
health, education, agriculture and industry, 
transportation, consumers and law-makers. 
Illustrations and presentation are right for 
young students, and lists of activities will 
start them thinking and acting. 


° ° o 


Recent Pamphlets 


The Third Wartime Commencement 
Manual, published by the National Educa- 
tion Association, contains selected pro- 
grams staged by high schools throughout 
the country in the spring of 1944. It gives 
summaries of 47 junior and senior high- 
school programs, complete scripts of three, 
a bibliography, and suggested themes. It 
costs 50c and can be ordered from the 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

o o 2 

Boys with radio as their hobby will be 
glad to hear that the American Radio 
Relay League, West Hartford 7, Conn., 
publishes a booklet called How to Become 
a Radio Amateur, which they can obtain 
for 25c. In it they'll find complete detailed 
instructions for building and operating 
simple and inexpensive receivers and trans- 
mitters. Charts, tables, photographs, and 
diagrams are numerous and good. 

om 3 o 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has issued a pamphlet giving 
its plan for action to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency through juvenile protection. Ju- 
venile Guidance lists factors contributing 
to delinquency and offers suggestions for 
meeting needs of young people under the 


present difficult conditions. It makes sound 
proposals for actions in the home, school 
and community, and for needed legislation. 
The pamphlet is distributed by the Con- 
gress, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. 


o o . 


Have you copies of four new Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets? No. 96, Houses for Tomor- 
row, by T. R. Carskadon, discusses the 
postwar housing boom, costs and problems 
of renting or buying, new kinds of houses, 
and public housing projects. 

No. 97, Social Work and the Joneses, 
by Ruth Lerrigo and Bradley Buell, deals 
with the needs that arise in an average 
community and the help available from 
government and voluntary social services. 

No. 98, Epilepsy—The Ghost Is Out of 
the Closet, by Herbert Yahraes, will open 
your eyes to some amazing facts about the 
disease. It explains how it is possible for 
80 out of every 100 persons who have it 
to lead normal lives and hold jobs. 

No. 99, What Foreign Trade Means to 
You, by Maxwell S. Stewart, examines the 
effect of trade policies on the average in- 
dividual. It asks and answers such ques- 
tiops as: Will an increase in trade help 
you? Should the tariff be modified? How? 

Each pamphlet costs 10c and can be 
obtained from the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, 
N.. ¥. 

oO oO ° 

There have been three additions to the 
Headline Series since we listed them last 
time. These cost 25c each, and can be or- 
dered from the Foreign Policy Association, 
22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

No. 47, Skyways of Tomorrow, by Bur- 
nett Hershey, looks ahead to the technical 
possibilities of aviation, likely routes of 
commercial transport, questions of bases, 
international regulations, ownership, and 
operation. 

No. 48, A Peace That Pays, by Thomas 
P. Brockway, starts with the question 
whether we can escape recurrent wars. It 
goes on to economic factors making for 
war or peace: foreign loans and invest- 
ments, imports, merchant fleets, freedom 
of the air, and foreign policy. 

No. 49, France: Crossroads of a Conti- 
nent, by Helen Hill Miller, traces the po- 
litical and social development of the 
French nation, surveys her part in Euro- 
pean and world affairs, and looks ahead 
to problems she must work out. 


° 2 oO 


The National Planning Association (800 
2ist St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.), 
has added two titles to its pamphlet series. 
No. 36, Europe’s Uprooted People (25c), 
explains why peoples are displaced, how 
big the problem is, what relocation agen- 
cies exist, what work lies ahead. 

Nos. 37-38, America’s New Opportuni- 
ties in World Trade (50c), is the report 
of The Committee of International Policy, 
of the Planning Association. It outlines 
our new role in world economy, our pre- 
war policy, discusses our foreign trade 
after the war, and recommends a post- 
war policy. 
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